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I’m a gay little Geisha, 
The brightest in Asia, 
My mission it is to amuse; 
The charm of my dancing 
Is simply entrancing— 
You cannot resist if you 


choose. 


Should you seek of this Dancer 
Her Magic, she’d answer: 
‘* My Secret is Sorosis Shoes.’’ 


The dainty slipper in which the Daughter of the Orient dances herself into the 
hearts of all bears the same stamp of perfection as that worn by her fashionable 
Occidental sister. Sorosis is the Perfect Shoe for All Nations, All Climates, All Occa- 
sions, and All Conditions. It’s the Standard Footwear the world over, and, while 
it is made in styles and prices to suit every taste and purse, the Quality is always the 
same. It fully meets the requirements of both sexes and all ages. 


Sold at Sorosis stores and departments in leading cities of the world, as follows: 


reo 
Philadelphia Providence Renesas City London Dublin Copenhagen 


Pittsburg Albany Cincinnati St. Louls Live 1 Berlin Honolula TRADE MARK 
Washington Troy Toledo Denver Maa er Frankfort a. m. Havana 
Baltimore Hamburg 


Cleveland 0 ingham 
Boston Roehest Minneapolis Seattle Hall Vienna 
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Antiques 


@ As the Oldest House in its line in 
America, we are in the best position to 
supply the Right Thing at the Right Price. 


@ Genuine Old Mahogany Furniture, 
gathered from far and near by experienced, 
appreciative hands, including 


High Post Bedsteads 
Colonial Clocks 
Highboys, Dressers 
Tables, Chairs 
China Closets 
Wardrobes, etc., etc. 


@ Rare and interesting articles in Old 
Crockery, China, Glass, Iron, Brass, 
Pewter and Plate. 


@ Lovers of Genuine Antiques residing 
at a distance from Boston will do well to 
correspond with us or authorize some 
New England friend to make selections 
for them from our stock. 


@ No catalogues. 


| 
> 
| 
| | OLDEST HOUSE IN AMERICA 
482 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Can You Write a Story? 


Nothing Pays Like Success in Writing cnt 

Fiction — Ic. to 5c. a Word. cize and revise them, and tell 
you where to sellthem. Story Writing and Journalism taught by mail. Our 
students sell their MSS. Send for our free booklet, ‘Writing for Profit’; tells 
how and gives the proof. Endorsed by leading newspa = mended, 1508. and book. 
publishers. Thornton West, Editor-in-Chief. 


eee) THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION, 68 The Seheutn, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Limited number of manuscripts e 9 
AUTHORS carefully criticized for beginners Writer ~ e 
and for advanced writers by an editor who has been on four 
of the big magazines and written for the best monthlies, A 
Active editors as references, Write for free booklet, coe which classifies the magazines and indicates the 
Bureau of Literary Criticism,308 W. 112 St.,N.Y. | particular classes of matter required by each; enables the 
writer to determine to what magazine. his story or sketch 


is best suited and tells how to market it. Contains com- 
Publi’d ete classified lists of all the principal | publications and 


York's Bus cents in stamps for a copy to 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 
Cor, 68 W. 20th 96-52 Second National Bank Building, Washington, D.C. 


TYPEWRITING 


Why pay exorbitant rates? Will furnish 
TWO copies any Ms. (correcting all errors) 
for & cents per hundred words, Address 


Britton, Room 5, 835 Broadway, N. Y. 


] TEACH SIGN PAINTING 


Show (ard Writing or Lettering by 
mail and guarantee success. Only field 
not overcrowded. My instruction 
unequaled because practical, persona 
and thorough. Easy terms. * Write for 


We ansolutely guarantee to teacn shorthand complete in 
only thirty days. You can learnin spare timein your own 


large catalogue, ne —— 
Chas. J. Strong, Pres. ters, teachers, physicians. folte and men 
and women may now learn shorthand fortheir own = 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING Does not take continual daily practice as with 
Dept. 24, Detroit, Mich. tems, Our graduates hold high gradepositionsevery*bat= 
“Oldest and Largest School ofits Kind” » Send to-da booklets, testimonial 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS @ 
985 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, LiL 


OURNALISM 


Taughtby Mail, The orig- - 

a3 ADVERTISEMENTS 


train, instruct. We get results, 
Our teachers themselves success- 
fuleditors. Practical work from 
the start. Individual instruc- 
Easy Payment Plan. 


Successful graduates 
with big concerns every- 

where, Taught thoroughly by 
mail, Beautiful proepect=s 
on request. Address 


PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY 
Dept. 325, 90 Wabash Ave., Chiecage 


2738 Detroit, Mich. 


| 


TO BE GIVEN AWAY 


560,000 LOVELY GIFTS 


A Beautiful SOLID SILVER Swastika Pin, the ancient 
and mystical symbol of “GOOD LUCK,” will be 
given FREE with each yearly subscription to 


THE SWASTIKA oF 


ublished Monthly) 
Edited Alexander J. 
Enon Editor of the Denver Sunday Post 
Circulation 80,000 
Devoted to the Message of Truth and Individuality 

SPECIAL features are Health Hints, Personal Problems, Experiences, 
New Thought, Metaphysics, Psychic Science, Spiritual Philosophy, and some 
well-known writers, among whom , Yono Simada, Japanese Philosopher; Grant 
yadall, George 


Wallace. Grace M. Brown, Dr. Geo. W. Carey, a. ere 
Edwin Burnell, Baba Bharati, the Hindu Sage, and oth 
One Dollar per Year Ten Cine per Copy 
TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION, 4 Months, 25c. SEND YOUR ORDER NOW TO 
THE SWASTIKA MAGAZINE, Dept. B. C. 
Wahigreen Publishing Co., 1742-48 Stout St., Denver, Colo. 
Or, to Dr. Nelvor-Tyndall, The Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
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4 as with old systems. Bvuyd’s Syllabic System is easy to 
learn—easy to write—easy to read, Simple. Practical (peer cea 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading 
as in other systems. No long list of word <a) 
Only nine characters to learn and you have the entire Eng- 
F lish language at your absolute command. Abbess 7a 
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WRITERS 


We sell Stories, Poems, Jokes, Illustrations, Designs, 
and all publishable material on Commission 
If you can produce salable work we know who wants it and who will pay best prices for it. We can save 


you time and money in the disposal of your Productions by our careful system. Our plan is explained in our 
booklet “Cash Returns” sent to any address for four cents. 


The Burell Syndicate, 750 Gramercy Bldg., N. Y. City 


ARTISTS 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR 


Learn to draw for newspapers 
and magazines. We will teach 
you by correspondence. The 
oldest and most thorough school 
in the world. Catalog sent free. 


SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION 
Founded by F. Holme 
OFFICE 25, 90 WABASH, CHICAGO, 


IF WE TEACH YOU TO DRAW 


You can earn 820 
to $50 per week, 
and upwards. All 
branches of drawing successfully 
by correspondence. PRACTI- 
CAL and PEKSONAL instruction. 
Successful students everywhere. 

Large '07 Catalog FREE. WRITE 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 
6-11 Fine Arts Bidg., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


<é POEMS WANTED: Wecompose Real Melodies. 
We set Real Arrangements. Our patrons say we 


do better work than any concern advertising 
oars Send roc. for specimen of our work and be convinced. 
Bay State Music Co., Uphams Corner, Boston, Mass. 


WE PLACE YOUR 
for Money DEORIES FREE 


e teach you by mail to write 
the kind of stories that editors 


‘want, and we charge you nothing for helping to 

place your work, Write for our practical plan. @q 
q PAGE*DAVIS SCHOOL 

Dept. 225, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


IF YOU ARE A WRITER 


We can aid you to find a market for anything you write, 
MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED, 
Criticised, Revised, Typewritten. 
References: Edwin Markham, Margaret E. Sangster, and 

others. Established 1890. Send for leaflet E. 


UNITED LITERARY PRESS 


POEMS WANTED, also 

Musical Compositions. © pay 

Royalty, Publish and Po alates 

We Corpoe and Arrange melody FREE of charge, 
GEO. JABERG MUSIC CO. 160 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, 0, 
TE A for us to-day. It may be worth 


SON THOUSANDS OF DOLLAR 


HAYES MUSIC COMPANY 
14 Star Building - Chicago 


and musical manu- 
a script arranged. Pub- 
lication secured. Cash 


or royalty it available. 


Wainwright Music Co.,78-35 Evergreen Ave. Chicago 


SEND M S TO 
yur SONG POE ME 
I will write the music and present to Big N.Y .Publishers, I 
made a fortune writing songs; my oupettonce willaid you, 
My songs **Bliue Bell” and **Way Down In My Heart” 
achieved world-wide fame. Write to-day for Free Booklet 

D MADDEN, 45 Madden Bidg., New York 


EDWAR 
Send usyour poems. We compose 
the music. Simple songs often 
make great hits. Estab. 36 years. 


GROOM MUSIC CO. 
4 Steinway Hall, - Chicago 


Criticism, literary and 
u ors Bevision, practical Advice, 
Disposal. Instruction. 
Specialties: Fiction, Plays, Verse, and 
enc tor Prize Contests. 
© Rererences : Wm. D. Howells, Mrs. 
Burton Harrison, Thos. Nelson Page, 
Send stamp for Mary Wilkins Freeman, and others. 
Booklet C to 
Wm. A. Dresser, Garrison Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 
ack Cat. 


Mention The Bl 


and revises, as well as teaches 
how to write. Write for booklet, 


NAT'L CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 
51 24 Nat'l Bank Bidg. , Washington, D.C, 


Short StoriesWanted! 


We market all good short stories written by our 
students, One such will pay for the whole course, 
Send for catalogue. (Instruction by mail only.) 
INTERCONTINENTAL UNIVERSITY 
1110-1114 14th Street, Washington, D.C. 


PUBLISHED ON ROYALTY. 


We pay you one-half the profits. Poems 
revised, Music composed to words. Copyright 
secured in your name, if desired. Send Manu- 
script, which will be returned if not available. 


POPULAR MUSIC 
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HORT STORIES 
TIMe) bring high prices. Thousands of good 
| “stories which might easily be made 
make up the great mass of 
of Journalism, in charge of suc- 
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To You Who Write! 


This little chat is for writers. If you write, or if you have an itching to write, we want to talk to you. 
We know some things about writing that may interest you, and we shall try to put them in such a chatt 
form that you will forget you are reading an advertisement until we break in solemnly and ask, «Good 
morning! Have you subscribed for THe Epitor?”’ 

Lots of authors have. Not so many years ago we entered a subscription from a man out in California, 
We had never seen his name in the magazines, Dut we had faith in him, as we have in all honest workers, 
One day we found a story of his in a magazine, and presently another, and another, till we came to look for 
them regularly, We were immensely pleased at his success, and down in one <orner of our heart we were 
egotistically certain that our magazine had been one of its factors, We never dared voice our belief, it is 
true, but we cherished it for our own satisfaction. One morning, iti our mail, we found a letter from him, 
“ When I subscribed,” he wrote, “I had a goodly file of my manuscripts laid away. Through your helpI 
have yo of the major portion.” It was signed in that great scrawling hand so many editors know — 
“Jack London,” 

J If you want to follow the trail blazed by Mr. London, vou should go about it by studying the profession. 
We pride ourselves on the fact that Toe Eptror is a pretty good, live text-book. It is a mighty poor sort 
of a teacher, = know, who never sees an educational journal; new methods and systems are cropping out 
constantly. No doctor dares get behind in his profession. And no writer—we leave this to you—likes 
to send a manuscript to a magazine that suspended a few months ago; nor allow an article to go unread 
that may cover just the peg on which his or her rejections cling. The writer wants hints, helps, —as many 
of them as possible; everybody does. Just at this moment we cannot recall a magazine that better meets 
this want than Tue Epitor, 


How to Judge Literary Bureaus 


When you get a glittering pro- During the whole period of its 
i e it has handled m 
Cailers 


us from a company that ore 
promises to make you an author work than any other, and has 
of world-wide reputation, ask passed upon matter that later 
yourself these questions: a in the very best mag- 
1. Have the men who form azines and between the covers 
the bureau ever written any- of the books of the very best 
publishing houses. 


thing themselves? 
3. By criticism and market 


2. Have they had years of 


in the work of criti- LESLIE W. QUIRK, Editor patrons 
cizing and revising ? ” to sell work submitted to it to 
3. Have they ever accom- FOR PEOPLE WH ° WRITE all the worth-while American 
plished anything for authors ? IT PUBLISHES: magazines,—Century, Har- 

4. Has the bureau any stand- Practical articles by prominent authors r’s, McClure’s, S. E. 
ing among editors and pub- Articles on story writing— Articles on essay writing ‘ost, Ladies’ Home 
lishers ? Articles on versification Journal, Cosmopolitan, 

Now, after you have drawn Articles on marketing manuscripts , ete., ete. Its 
the blue pencil through the Hints on preparing manuscripts patrons won the three capital 
glittering generalities of their Notes from editors stating needs prises and the majority of others 
Statements, study our reasons Notices of all new publications nthe last Black Cat contest. 
for believing we are warranted Notices of all suspended publications 4. Itis recommended by such 
in expecting and deserving your Notices of all timely editorial needs authors as Jack London, J. L. 
patronage. Lists of magazines that want manuscripts Harbour, Edward S. Ellis, etc., 

1. Not an editor in our em- Complete monthly report on literary market etc., and by such editors as 
ploy is an editor clone; every Answers to literary queries, departments, ete. those 1s Le mee hg — 
man has written and published Also conducts literary bureau under direct supervi- cess, Lippincott's, Atlan- 
his own stories in high-class sion of Leslie W. Quirk, in which is offered expert criti- tic, W. iH. Com anion, 


magazines ; every man has pub. and, of course, by all publica- 
tions to which it has directed 
salable work. 

We invite comparisons with 
the so-called “syndicates,” 
“ agents,"’ schools," etc. 


: cism on manuscripts, advice as to strengthening, cor- 
lished his own books through recting, revising, mastery of technique, etc., together 
the best houses in America. with a list of magazine, syndicate, or newspaper mar- 


2. THE EDITOR LITER- d 
ARY BUREAU has been before Sos witch Seat 


the public for overtwelveyasn 


AN OFFER of FREE CRITICISM 


You are interested in writing, else would not have read to this point. 

Tue Eptror is the best journal of information for literary workers that is published, else it would not 
be read by more writers than all the similar publications in the world put together. Every author of note 
and every editor knows and recommends it. 

Susan Keating Glaspell, one of the cardinal prize winners in the last Black Cat contest, says: “I 
study Tue Eptror carefully every month; any one who attempts to write short stories would be very 
short sighted to try to get along without it.?” 

Isn't it werth a dollar a year just to have the very latest, the most intimate information about prize 
contests? Isn’t it worth that much to havea ae report on all the papers, syndicates and magazines 
that purchase manuscripts? Isn’t it worth that much to read a half dozen or more articles each month 
on essay and poem and story writing, and on essay and poem and story selling, to say nothing of the 
clever verse, the answers to any literary questions you may care to ask, and the editorial inspiration? 

You don’t need to answer these questions; we know the answers. . 

We are going to invite you to join us, and at me refuse you can go off in a corner and sulk by yourself 
while your literary friends read THe Epitor and get into print. We think this invitation will put you on 
our books, however, for it is simply this: Send us one dollar for a full year’s subscription, and with it—not 
afterwards, mind you! —one prose manuscript of less than 2,000 words, and we will give the frankest, 
bluntest, most helpful criticism you ever read, including comments on each of the following topics: 
appearance of manuscript, title, minor points, unity, proportion, characters, styie, plot, general report and 
advice, with list, if calshin of from six to ten.newspaper, syndicate, or magazine markets which seem 
probable purchasers. This service, at the regular rates of our Literary Bureau, would ordinarily cost you 
one dollar by itself, If your manuscript exceeds 2,000 words, and is under 5,000, add fifty cents to-your 
remittance. The offer ts to new subscribers only. If you are already a subscriber, send us your friend’s 
subscription and your manuscript, or mail our offer to some writer who needs us. . 

There is just‘one condition—you must clip and return this invitation, and you must send in your dollar 
and under one enclosure, 

e 


Epiror LITERARY BUREAU, 150 Nassau St., New York City 
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Sheet Music 


others equally good for 10c per oo copy. 


Black J oe {Varistl Medley (Nat ona 
on Melodies (Southern A Chicago 
March ( Jingle Ling Biel Piece 
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lowers of Wooking Bi 


m Kisses 
sonas: Berond the ‘Gates of of Every G 
Flows SOnly One Bwoctheart fon Pr 
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Beautiful Pictures Free 


In order to catalog to everz ope who lays or 
from’ ngs, we wi eond toany fe music 
who will send us in additi 
often people (to (to whom we will sen: 

free five-color 

size 10x14 inches. ictures gre suitable ‘or fram- 
and would grnament any ony per’ or; they are — 

of art. sous re) 


‘HE 
ti as the title. cts in coloring 
UT, anot tal, a 
showing intonsity and and strength of fife in 
an color picture 

portraying the onesies nature, three handsome 
women. forest and water—THE For- 
TUNE TELLER. & medieval ogene of much human in- 
terest—THE OARPENTER’S SON, (sacred) a beautiful 
picture showing the young Oh as a worker at a 
ter’s bench—OHRYSANTHEMUMS, riot of color 

inty natural grouping. 

Enclose 10 cents for roach plece of music wanted. 


GoodPianoTuners 
Earn $5 to $15 
per day 


We can teach you quick! 
BY MAIL. The new scientif- 
ic Tune-a-Phone method en- 
dorsed by highest authorities 

Knowledge of music 
not necessary 

Write for free booklet 
NILES 1 BRYANT SCHOOL, 99 Musie Hall, Battle Creek, Mich. 


SI NGING CULTURE” FREE 


Illinois Conservatory, 105 Lak 


The stock in i U.8. Our 
Free Ca includes 
tations, D Dialo ogues, Hand-Books, etc. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
910 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


Magic Tricks 


Vurtrated catalog of 
kinds of 
Magical Apparatus Free 
BAILEY & TRIPP CO., | 
Bex 418 + « Combridgepert, Rese, 


Astrology 


Prof. John Dix 


Fellow of the Society of Selence, 
Letters and Arts of London, England. 


A Trial Reading will be furnished 
without charge to any responsible 
person who will enclose stamp for 
reply and give Birth date. 


Prof. John Dix, 


Dept. 13, Lock Box 3216, 
Boston, Mass. 


Thinkers Only 


Astrolagy is as much a Science as Astronomy. Have y 
Horoscope calculated by an expert. We have started Le on 
their road to success and we know we can he =| my 
Horoscope will show you what you are best fitt or and tell 
you when to make a change. Many business men use our 
charts and advice constantly with great success. As a test of 
our ability we will send you a trial Horoscope for 25c if you 
will give us exact time, dateand place of your birth. We will aS 
send free our valuable little Booklet on Write to-da: 
AMERICAN ASTROLOGICA LATIO: 
Dept, 15 - 6928 Stewart ‘Acamnte Chicago 


Thelessons 
come to you by mail weekly, 
and can studied in your 
spare time, and are yours to D refer to always; no 
knowledge of music necessary; we have hundreds 
of satisfied _ ils from 8 to 50 years of age, from 

all parts o e€ count Don’t say you cannot 
learn but A. | for our ooklet and tuition offer. 
Address INTERNATIONAL CORNET SCHOOL 
628 MUSIC HALL, BOSTON ,MASS. 


VENTRILOQUISM 


Learned byany Man or Boy at home. Small cost. 
Send to-day 2-cent stamp for particulars and proof. 
0. A. SHITH, Room 206, 2040 Knoxville Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 


BE AN ACTOR os ‘orator 


in the world. Engagements secured 
Write Free Booklet on elocution 


art by correspondence. SCHOOL 0 
11 Chieage Opera House Building, Chieage: 


bel t 14 for 10¢. 
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de nockK FROM DUMAS FROM SHAKESPEARE 


ess Than 


Goods Sent on Approval Money After Examination 


EASY PAYMENTS IF DESIRED 
Only a Limited Number of Sets—Less Than a Dozen of Some 


the factory, to dealers and large book lown my own bindery—one of 

So Se now I shall deal directly w the Ou ac- 

count the failure o! three publishing arrangements 

others nave. = ing bargains at the 
TEST BOOK GAIN LVER OFFERED. 


FREE! ! Wonks sent or cost with cach sale. 


By of all deliver prepaid, for examination, books numbers of which are marked in 
‘be coupon, 


Tales 
an 


Arabian 


Nights 


it spectal clearance ie understood that no payment need be made until 20 days after’ delivery 
DELUXE ORDER BY crip] Clear BY NOTE THESutecrip] 
4 Vols Ribbed $3.00 Free jose 
Oriental (very rare) large ive. 
only a few sets. com wide margi 
Tales & 14 Vols.,% Morocco} 84. 4 
Arabian [PEPYS DIARY Vote.% Pers. Mor] $27 
o's, Cloth ee 
Nights Vols. Mor] 225.001 75 2| SMOLLETT $27 7 
6Vols. Cloth .. | 2250 9.7508 
6 Vols.% Pers Mor} 27. TOLSTON 12 Vols. Cloth: . . | $30.0 9 
Fielding [Prescott 12 Vols, Cloth. . | 330.0058 0 
15.78 8 25. 2 
Paul de sets: awarded Gold $100. 3 
Pers Mor] $375 ! medal. Bt. Louis. 
Thacke Pers 29.54) Kock Paper, “priating 
T Vols. Pers Mor | $30 25 Vols.. {ExaraMor| 250. 33 
— Vols../4 Pers Mor} $65 Stevenson)" Pers Mor} $39 
merson 6 Vols..4 Pers.Mor $27 15 10Vos Buckram | 15. 5 
Rome ers. 6 20 Vols Shor Suk . 360. 0 
Pi }30 Vota. Pert Mor 85.00) 34 
TT scott 334 Vols. Cloth | 75.0 2 
20 Vols.%PersMor| 90.00] 37 24 Vols. 34 Pers Mor| 110.00] 37.5823 


WIFE EVERY PURCHASE OF 


00 from AY 
additional. wiht 
Si cam Clinton T. Brainard, 423 Fifth Av. 
ibe special Please send me the following Nos. of the Sets in 
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31 YEARS OF SUCCESS 


The Prudential 


Foremost in Public Usefulness, Security and Public Confidence 


«| THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1907, SHOWS: | 


Assets, over - . 127 Million Dollars 
Liabilities (including fue over $103, 000, ,000) nearly - 107 Million Dollars 
Capital Stock, - 2 Million Dollars 
Surplus (largely for ulimatepaymento dividends to Policyholder) over 18 Million Dollars 
Increase in Assets, nearly - - 20 Million Dollars 


Paid Policyholders rer | 1906, over : 16 Million Dollars 
Increase in Amount Paid olicyholders 1906 over 1905, over 2 Million Dollars 
Total Payments to Policyholders to Dec. 31, 1906, over 123 Million Dollars 
Cash Dividends and other Concessions not stipulated i in original 

contracts and voluntarily given to holders of old policies to date, pm 4 744 Million Dollars 
Loans to Policyholders on security of their Policies, nearly 5 Million Dollars 
Number of Policies in Force, nearly . - 7 Million 
Net Increase in Insurance in Force, over - - 82 Million Dollars 


Bringing Total Amount of Insurance in Force to over 


One Billion, Two Hundred and Fifty 
Million Dollars. 


_ The Year’s Record Shows : 
Efficient, Economical Administration. 
Increased Payments to Policyholders for 
Death Claims and Dividends. 

Large Saving in Expenses. 
Lower Expense Rate than Ever Before. 
Reduction of Expense Rate in Industrial 


strictly limited to selected lives. 


Department nearly 344% of 
Premium Income. 
HAS THE Favorable Mortality Experience. 
are con to the Unit tates an 


Dividends to Policy- 


holders during $1,250,000 
over - 
Dividends payable to 

Polieyhelaers aur-{ $1,700,000 

ing 1907 near] - 
Many letters from Policyholders receiving 
Dividends demonstrate that the results 
more than meet the caperatiens of the 
nsured. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
For Every $100 of Liabilities The Prudential has $119 of Securely Invested Assets 


Write for 
Information 
of Policies, 
Department 98 
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A Monthly Magazine of Original Short Stories. 
Copyright, 1907, by The Shortstory Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 


MARCH, 1907. conte copy. 


Entered at the Post-Office at Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


THE BLACK CarT is devoted exclusively to original, unusual, fascinating stories — every 
number is complete in itself. It publishes no serials, translations, borrowings, or stealings. 
It pays nothing for the name or reputation of a writer, but the highest price on record for Sto- 
ries that are Stories, and it pays not according to length, but according to strength. To receive 
attention, manuscripts must be sent unrolled, fully prepaid, and accompanied by addressed 
and stamped envelope for return, All MSS, are received and returned at their writers’ risk. 


CAUTION, — The entire contents of THE BLACK CAT are protected copyright, and publish- 
ers everywhere are cautioned against reproducing any of the stories, either wholly orin part, 


When the Scales Settled.* 


BY L. K. DEVENDORF. 


OR two hours the snow had beaten steadily on to 
my face. The warmth of my skin had melted 
it, and little streams of water had fallen on the 
heavy fur about my neck, and frozen there. I 
no longer guided the pony, but let her take her 

2 own course, as I could see but a few rods ahead 

of me. There was nothing but snow ; and a few scattered bunches 

of timber were the only break against the cutting wind. 

I had no idea of direction, having lost my bearings when we 
both fell, miles back on the trail. My legs were numb to the hips, 
and I only kept my fingers from freezing by occasionally taking 
off my gloves, and holding my fingers in my mouth. As night 
came on, it grew colder, and as we climbed higher up the side of 
the mountain it seemed to take hold of me more and more. I 
found the snow getting deeper and finer. The pony sometimes 
sank deep enough to cover my knees with snow. She would stop 
for breath, and then, with lowered head, plunge on again. I 
knew she could not hold out much longer. She would turn her 
head back toward me, and mutely seem to say, “ How much 
longer?” 
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The last time I dismounted, to give the poor “ buckskin ” a rest. 
I had barely strength enough left to climb back into the saddle. 
I knew better than to attempt this again. 

I judged it must be about six o’clock, and I knew that night 
was not far off. I knew, too, that with the coming darkness, its 
increasing cold, and the pony’s waning vitality I would have to 
spend what little remaining strength I had in efforts to keep warm. 
Then there was the sleep that was already creeping over me. 
This would be a fight in itself. 

A fire was out of the question. Anything that would burn was 
buried deep beneath the snow. My small “ grub-pack” was lost 
when the pony and I rolled off the bank. I had not missed it, 
until we had gone, as near as I could guess, three miles. 

At a time like this a man thinks of the foolishness of it all. 
When I thought of my errand —and the paltry few hundred 
which was to be the reward if I succeeded and the reward if I 
failed —I drew my head deeper into the icy collar, and swore. 
Then I thought of the Company that sent me — their selfishness, 
and my own selfishness, too. It was about aneven thing. They 
thought only of capturing a man who had had the boldness to 
“stand up” three messengers in an express car, and make them 
open a safe and deliver to him — well they never told just how 
much. It must have been a good, tidy sum, or they would not 
have insisted that the man could be found and brought in, before 
the winter broke up. 

An express robbery in the winter was a new thing in Wyoming. 
A chase for the man was as big a novelty. The Company was 
banking on the fact that a posse starting out in the winter would 
attract attention. It could be seen a long time before they could 
get to thegame. One man could do much better. He could keep 
under cover, and if he couldn’t get the fugitive he could at least 
locate his man. 

Two days after the job had been done, I took up the trail where 
the man had left the express car, or about the place, for no trail 
remained. The falling snow had completely covered all the 
“signs”. I was now in the evening of the second day of the 
hunt. Up to this time I had thought of nothing else except getting 
the man. I had some professional reputation, and this, I felt, was 
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at stake. I might add that a few hundred dollars had been some- 
thing of an incentive. Butas I rode on and on, the pony stumb- 
ling, the cold biting, the wind, loaded with a thousand particles of 
blinding snow, stinging me, with no food, and with night scarcely 
half an hour off, I began to realize my position. I fumbled about 
in the pockets of my fur coat for a pipe and tobacco. I tried to 
fill the pipe, but my fingers were too cold. The wind blew the 
tobacco in my eyes, and I realized that my job was not entirely 
the pursuit of the man, but that I had small chance of getting out 
myself. 

Once more the pony stumbled and went down upon her knees, 
and I pitched over her head into the snow. When I tried to climb 
back into the saddle she pulled off to one side. I followed her, 
she jerked her head, and the reins slipped out of my hands. The 
“ buckskin ” started on ahead of me through the snow. I plunged 
on after her, falling now and then, stumbling, half-blinded, and 
cursing those I had been foolish enough to listen to. I finally 
managed to overtake the mare, and get a good hold of the saddle 
girth. I saw that she had lost her bridle. 

The cold was fierce. It stung the inside of my nose every 
breath I took. I knew that motion, constant motion, was the only 
hope I had. The pony would lift her frost-covered nostrils, shake 
her yellow head, and snort to relieve the stinging sensation I 
knew she felt. Many times she stopped, but I urged her on and 
swore at her. She didn’t seem to wander, but apparently kept on 
in a line as near as I could tell. It was now quite dark, but it 
was something of a relief from the glare of the snow. I thought 
of the time when the pony would stop and refuse to go on. I 
knew I could not last much longer than she, and then what was 
left? I was growing drowsy — I knew what that meant. 

I heard nothing but a pounding in my ears. I was conscious of 
the motion of the mare, and that was about all. Many times I 
fell, but my wrist was firmly caught between the pony’s side and 
the saddle girth. When I fell, she would stop, wait until I had 
struggled to my feet, and then go on. I mumbled no longer at 
her, but kept to her side, and she half dragged me, waiting, stop- 
ping, and then going on, as I recovered my balance. Thus I hung 
to her for what seemed hours. When I moved my bones ached, 
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4 WHEN THE SCALES SETTLED. 


and it was a relief from the pain to stay for a moment where I ° 
fell. My face felt like hardened putty, and I knew that I was 
getting to the end of my rope. There was no feeling’ in my hand 
or arm that stuck beneath the saddle girth. My head seemed 
about ready to burst, and I saw nothing that I could distinguish, 
except countless specks of light which whirled about before my 
eyes. Something pulled heavily at my feet and I could not drag 
them. I was partially sensible of the pony’s stopping again. I 
waited for her to move but she did not start. I felt my legs give 
way under me, and then the sensation of falling — would I never 
stop falling? I remember now, as I am telling this, how very 
light my body felt. I seemed to be floating in the air, when sud- 
denly something hard hit the back of my head, then there was a 
flash of light. I vaguely remember a man’s voice, but it seemed 
far away; then all was dark. 

When I opened my eyes again I was looking into a fire of logs. 
My head was splitting with pain, and I tried to raise my hand, 
but I was tightly wrapped in blankets. My eyes wandered around 
to the edge of the fireplace. There sat a man staring at me; his 
head bent, and his hands folded between his knees. I tried to 
speak, but found that I could scarcely whisper. When he saw 
that I had my eyes open and looking at him, he came over toward 
me, knelt down and pulled the blankets away from my face, and 
turned my head toward the fire. Looking into my eyes he mut- 
tered something like: 

“T guess you’re coming all right, old man.” 

He poured something into a cup, raised my head, and I drank, 
I tried to speak again but was too sleepy. 

When I awoke, the sun was shining in my face, and the man 
was still sitting where I first saw him. I moved slightly, and I 
found I was not so sore. My head was easier, and I looked around 
the room. I tried to remember where I had left off, and where I 
was now. The room was very poorly furnished; just the bare 
necessities, and scarcely those. Two saddles were piled in a 
corner. A small sheet-iron stove, the large fireplace, a table, some 
cooking utensils, and a small cupboard completed the inventory. 
Two guns stood in a corner, one of which I recognized as my 
own. Several blankets lay around me on the floor, 
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Turning my eyes once more toward the man, I saw that he was 
asleep. His chin was upon his breast, and he breathed heavily, 
like a man in a tired sleep. His height must have been fully six 
feet two or three. He had the shoulders and chest of an athlete, 
thick, yellow hair, and a heavy mustache of the same color. A 
blanket had been wrapped about him, but it had fallen down 
around his waist. As I watched him in his sleep, it slowly 
dawned upon me that I either knew him or had at least seen him 
before. Where or when I could not think. I moved about in 
the blankets, and the man awoke. He looked at me a moment 
with eyes as big and as blue as a woman’s, and then said: 

“ Well, pardner, how are you coming on?” 

“Good!” I whispered, and started a volley of questions at him. 

“ Now, hold on, my boy,” he said, raising his hand. “ You will 
have plenty of time to talk. I will do most of it, for a while at 
least; you have done enough talking in the last three days to last 
you for some time.” I had been there three days then. “ How 
would you like a little hot soup?” he asked, and not waiting for 
my reply, brought me a tin cup of steaming soup that tasted better 
than anything I had ever had in my life. 

The big blue eyes fascinated me and I watched him as he moved 
about the room. Stopping now and then he would stare at me, 
and then come over to my side and look closely into my face. 
His eyebrows would contract and then he would shake his head. 
Many times during the day he repeated this. Thus the day 
passed —I sleeping, from time to time, and he feeding me the 
soup. Several times he gave me a small drink of whisky, and 
as I felt its warmth through my body, I tried to talk, but it was 
not until sundown that he allowed me to say anything, except in 
reply to his short questions. 

When the room grew dark, he piled the logs on the fire, drew 
up a box by my side, sat down upon it, lighted his pipe and said: 
“IT suppose you would like to know where you are, and who is 
entertaining you?” Without noticing my attempt to answer him 
he continued : 

“ Three nights ago you stumbled against my door, and I took 
you in. I wouldn’t have given much for your chance then, but you 
are on the mend now, and coming all right. I don’t know as I 
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should have all the credit for it. You ought to be pretty good to 
that buckskin mare the rest of her days. She knew of the only 
shack on the mountain, too. It might surprise you to know that 
I owned her once, and that she has made the same trip many times. 
You don’t want to forget that pony, and the man — well it’s only 
human to forget the man. You came up into these mountains for 
something, and you made a hard fight to get what you came after. 
We'll suppose, for the want of a better reason, you came after a 
man. A man you never saw —aman you never knew. A man who 
was no more to you than one of those logs in the fire. But some 
folks wanted that man and they were willing to pay a price for 
him. They made it an object for you to try to follow him through 
the snow. He looked like big game to you, and they talked you 
into the belief that you could get him. They used your pride as 
a means to get you toconsent. We willsay you found him — say 
you found him in the snow. Though he was freezing, he fought 
against going baek with you— you were strong and warm, and 
had the advantage of him-— and perhaps you might have to shoot 
him before it was all over. Would you do it? Would you do it 
because you were strong and he was weak — and the law was on 
your side — to say nothing of the several hundred ‘hung up’ for 
his capture, or proof of his being ‘put away’? Would you do it, 
I say?” 

The brows contracted until they seemed white against his 
tanned face. He leaned toward me, and the blue eyes lost their 
softness as they stared into mine. Outside the wind was blowing 
a gale. I could hear the timber sway and crack, and I thought of © 
the night I spent in getting to the shack. This man took me in, 
and saved what little life there was left in me. He was the man 
that I was trying to run to cover, for, long before he had finished, 
I knew who was talking to me. 

For the first time I heard the sound of horses’ feet stamping on 
soft beds of leaves or earth. The sound came through the parti- 
tion of the shack. The man in the meantime had arisen from his 
seat, and without waiting for my reply, walked out through a door 
I had not noticed before. I could hear him talking to the horses. 
When he came back he resumed. I tried to interrupt him, but he 
would not listen, 
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“Suppose, on the other hand,” he said, looking squarely into 
my eyes — and there seemed to be no change of tone in his voice. 
It was always that same soft voice — the voice of earnestness and 
conviction, though so penetrating and low that it seemed to be a 
part of the storm. “Suppose you were the game this man was 
after, and you found him — well, found him with but‘a spark of 
life in him—and you knew him— knew he was after you. 
Suppose you came across him when he was helpless. Would you 
fan the spark into life again, or would you stamp it out? Suppose 
you found him as I found you, three nights ago. What would 
you do? Don’t answer yet. I am not ready for the answer. 
What would you do, knowing that, when he was well again, it 
was only to be a fight for his life—or your own?’ Would you 
let him ‘snuff out’ —let nature finish what she had started? 
Would you think that Fate was playing into your hands, when the 
means of removing an obstacle to your freedom only consisted in 
shutting the door? Though you might be as guilty as Hell, would 
you take the chance that I took?” 

Far into the night he talked. Many times I started to 
answer him, but he always stop me. He talked to me of 
his past—his school days, then college, then the bank. Fast 
company, gambling, small borrowings from the bank, always 
expecting to return them, — with the natural result. His leav- 
ing the East, knocking about in mining camps, “cow punch- 
ing,” “cattle rustling.” It was the same old story —the story 
of many a man in the West today. At last he found every 
man’s hand turned against him. Here was his refuge — this 
shack in the timber— far away from those who had put a price 
upon him. 

At last he came to the point: 

«“ A week from to-day,” he said, “ You will be ready to travel. 
You are about seventy miles from Cheyenne. The buckskin mare 
is in the stable. At sunrise on that day, you will find her saddled 
in front of the shack. You will also find your gun with her. If, 
on that day, you still want me to go with you to Cheyenne, you 
will find me under those two pine trees which stand to the left of 
the trail, as ite bears to the right around the little bare knoll. 
There we'll settle it man to man, If you want to go alone, turn 
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to the right, and keep on down the creek bottom, and I will show 
you the trail out.” 

He arose from the chair, walked over toward the fireplace, 
and lighted his pipe. He turned to me, puffing the clouds of 
smoke away from him, and said: “ We will not speak of this again. 
That day you can give me your answer.” 

I stayed in my blankets two days. On the third I felt that I 
could move around, and told him so. With his help, I stood up 
and walked about the room. My legs were unsteady and sore, 
but I felt better. 

I noticed now that the two guns which all of this time had 
been standing in the corner were gone. I also noticed that the 
man wore a “Colt’s” at his hip; I could guess the reason for this. 

The days rolled on and I gained strength fast. We spent the 
time talking and playing cards. We took turns cooking and car- 
ing for the horses. The buckskin looked but little the worse for 
her hard trip. His horse was a fine-built animal, large, and well 
proportioned. 

When I got so that I could go out into the air, I had a chance 
to look about. The shack was built of logs, and almost com- 
pletely hidden by the timber. Built against the east end was a 
lower part, the stable. A man could pass within a hundred feet 
of the shack and miss it altogether. 

It was a carefully planned place, and looked as if it might have 
been built several years. There were only three windows. At 
each there were heavy plank shutters. These were on the inside, 
and he closed them every night. He dropped a heavy piece of 
timber in a pair of crotches that were nailed on each side of the 
opening. As I looked the place over I became convinced of its 
solidity. Here a man or two could put up a good fight against 
big odds. I saw the adaptability of the place from the man’s 
standpoint. Every day I put on my heavy coat and walked about 
among the trees. I was gaining strength fast. In all of my little 
wanderings I was never out of the man’s sight. He either walked 
about with me or led one of the horses where I could be plainly 
seen. I knew of what he was thinking, and never gave him any 
chance to suspect that I had any intention of leaving before the 
time he had set, 
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One night we were seated before the fireplace when a timber 
wolf barked. The man arose, walked toward the door, and listened. 
We had heard them many times before, but this one seemed 
nearer. Again the bark, this time still nearerthe shack. The man 
went over to the fireplace, picked up a burning splinter, went to a 
window, pulled back the shutter and waited. The wolf barked 
again, and the man flashed a glowing stick in front of the window 
for a second, and then closed it. He turned to me and said: 

“I will have to ask you to get into your blankets, turn your 
* face to the wall, and wait until I ask you to turn around again.” 

I did as he asked. 

I heard him open the door, and a man walked in. The stranger 
started to speak, when the man spoke to him in a low tone. From 
his speech, I judged him to be either a half-breed or an Indian. 

The man took off his coat, removed a pair of snowshoes and 
walked up to the fire. When he had warmed himself they walked 
to the farther side of the room and began to talk. The stranger’s 
voice would rise above a whisper and the man would silence him. 
Twice he walked nearly to my side and I knew he was looking 
me over. I did not move. They continued to talk, but the 
stranger was becoming more excited. I could occasionally catch 
a word of their conversation. From what I heard, I knew they 
were discussing me. 

“Curly, you damn fool,” I heard the stranger say. 

“ Yes, I’ve been all of that for years” he replied. 

‘“*« Mebbe he no so sick he seems. Mebbe some day he stick gun 
in your face and say, ‘Curly; you come Chy’an’.” 

“Well, that may be so, Joe, but I won’t have any one to blame 
but myself,” answered the man. 

«I tell you, Curly, you make big meestake. I can fix him if you 
fraid to do it, Curly.” 

The stranger moved nearer to my side. I knew his intention. 
I knew my weakened condition, and how little chance I stood, but 
I had faith in the man and I waited. 

“Joe, keep off” he said. He no longer spoke in a low tone, 
but loud enough for me to hear. 

“I’ve made up my mind about this thing, and it’s going to be 
done as I say. It may not be as you would do it, but it’s gaing to 
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Put that up and be quick about it or I'll 


You’re too excited. 


have to take it away from you. If you want 
to mix it up with him when I get through with him, you will prob- 
ably be given the chance. No doubt he could find some reason 
for wanting you to go to Cheyenne. Come on, put it up now.” 

I heard them shuffling about and they moved over toward the 
door. The Indian put on his coat in silence and then fastened on 
his snowshoes. The door opened. 

“Good night, Joe” I heard the man say. 

“Good night, Curly” and then with a parting “ Curly, you’re a 
damn fool” the door closed and the stranger was gone. 

“ Curly ” came back and sat down by the fire. 

« You can turn around now,” he said. 

He sat for some time looking into the blaze. 
anything, but waited. 
silence and said : 

“An Indian is an uncompromising cuss. Sometimes they 
reason, but it is not by intent, it is only involuntarily. Once they 
get a notion in their head, it’s hard to change it. Joe is all right, 
but he’s notional. It’s pretty cold outside these days and you had 
better stick fairly close to the shack. Joe hunts around these 
parts occasionally, and when he gets his eye on his game he 
generally gets it. Do you understand?” he asked. I replied that 
I did. 

The few remaining days slipped by. Joe was not seen again. 

The morning came at last on which I was to give my answer. 
We were both up and stirring at daylight. 

The sun came up and the day dawned cold and clear. We ate 
our breakfast in silence. When we finished he walked out into 
the stable. I picked up what few thingsI had. I could hear him 
in the stable talking to the horses. After a time he came back. 

“ Wheeler,” he said, « You know what’s coming off to-day. I 
mean to keep my word with you. There’s no use denying I’ve 
had a few days, the last few, that have been pleasant to me. 
There were things on my mind that I had to speak of. You 
seemed to be the man who had to listen to them. I don’t know 
your intentions. I don’t know how you feel towards me. I don’t 
ask your sympathy. This is a serious matter for us both. I 
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He turned to me after a few minutes 
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don’t ask for any quarter, and as for you — well, you can’t expect 
any. Iam not going back to Cheyenne with you—alive. I’ve 
known for a long time that it was up to me to die with my boots 
on. This may be the time, but I don’t regret it any, for I’ve been 
expecting it. A man in my business takes these chances. I tell 
you frankly, Wheeler, I am going to shoot to kill. Ten minutes 
after I leave, you take the “ buckskin ” and hit the trail down the 
mountain. You'll find me close to the two pines. You know 
the rest. 

« The first move you make to come towards the pines after you 
get to where the trail turns to go down the creek bottom, I will 
begin shooting. We stand towards each other, now, as we did 
before the night I took you in. Do you understand?” 

“ Yes, I understand, Curly,” but before we start there are a few 
things I have to say to you. We will disregard the finish of this 
matter long enough for me to say that what you have done for me 
is enough in itself to make any man sick of his job. To make 
him feel so small, so much of a cur, that —” : 

“ Nonsense, Wheeler,” he interrupted. ‘ You’re talking like a 
coward. If that’s all you have to say, I’m going to start. You'll 
find everything on the pony that you brought up here. Start in 
ten minutes.” 

He left me standing by the window and went into the stable. 
In a moment I heard the horses breaking through the crust. They 
stopped before the door and then he went on. I knew he had left 
the “ buckskin.” When I went out, I found her as I expected. 
- My Winchester was in its sheepskin case. I took it out and by 
its weight I knew the magazine was full. My mind was made 
up. I climbed on the pony’s back, turned in my saddle and took 
one good look at the shack, and started on down the trail. The 
pony sniffed the air and we followed the tracks in the crust. 

When I came out of the timber, I saw the two pines. To the 
right of them lay the unbroken trail down through the creek 
bottom. 

Beneath the trees stood Curly. His bearskin overcoat lay 
before him on the snow. His right hand was bare and clasped 
above the lever of his Winchester. His left held the barrel half 
way down its length. When we came nearer his horse whinnied 
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and the “ buckskin” pricked up her éars and quickened into a 
little trot. She headed straight toward the pines. The man 
raised the muzzle of his gun a trifle, and I realized he was a “hip 
shooter” —a trick common among the cattle men of the south- 
west. My gun was still across the horn of my saddle. I pulled 
the mare sharply to the right and * bolted” her just at the turn of 
the trail. 

He stood there like some great animal ready to spring. Out- 
lined against the glistening white background of snow, was the 
game for which I had risked my life. He was scarcely two 
hundred feet away. Near enough for me to see that peculiar 
whitening of his eyebrows as they contracted over his blue eyes. 

Alert, ready, waiting for a move from me that would indicate 
my intention, stood the man whom I was to get. So utterly 
unmindful of the result of the meeting, so unconcerned as to 
which one failed, that he still had his left arm through the bridle 
rein. 

“Curly,” I called, “I am going to Cheyenne—alone. Show 
me the way.” 
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The House That Jill Built.* 


BY DON MARK LEMON. 


T came gyrating around the corner on its rim, 
carried along by a dusty gust of April wind, 
and as it swerved by me, seemingly with the 
instinct of a live thing seeking to get out of 
my way, | made a grab for the little old derby 


: and sueceeded in gaining a squashed hold upon 
it. As I was knocking some of the dust from the crown its owner 
came around the corner, whipt along by a second dusty gust of 
weather, and espying the hat safe in my hands he hurried for- 
ward with an expression compounded of vexation and relief. 
“Ah!” he cried, coming to a dramatie pause before me: 


‘The man that will not chase another’s hat 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils, 
And his affections dark as Erebus: 

Let no such man be trusted.’”’ 


Giving the derby a final brush around its rim, I was about to 
return it to its ingenuous owner when a large placard pasted in- 
side the crown caught my eye and, before I was aware of the fact, 
| had read the following singular sentence: 

“Thou shalt not take unto thee for a wife a woman who invents 
things.” 

[ looked up in astonishment and, catching the little man’s eye 
fastened upon me, murmured an apology. 

“Don’t mention it, sir. It’s big print and you could scarcely 
help noticing it. Yes, my friend, grapple this advice to heart: 
Beware of the woman who invents things.” He received his 
hat, placed it on his head, and then fell into step beside me. 
“Does your wife invent things?” he asked. 

“T am not married,” I explained. 

He gave me a look of incredulous wonder, that ran into envy. 
“That’s so, all men aren’t married,” he reflected. Then he 
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looked up and added, “Ah, well, you’re young yet, and many 
things can happen to you before you die.” 

“Yes,” I nodded, at a loss just how to take mv new-found 
companion. 

“Have you ever heard of Kant?” he asked. 

“The great German philosopher ¢” 

“Yes. Well, I believe he takes as the starting point of his 
immortal philosophy the dictum, J am. Now, I add a third 
word, and start off with, 1 am married, and necessarily I arrive 
at a quite different philosophy of things.” 

Ah,” smiled. 

“Quite different! But I will not bother you with any dis- 
sertation on things as they seem: | wish merely to advise you 
never to marry a woman who invents things.” 

“You have married such a lady — unfortunately?” I sym- 
pathized. 

“ Three.” 

I stared incredulously, then severely. 

“Don’t mistake me!” he exclaimed: “I am not a bigamist. 
My first wife was scalded to death by an ingenious water-heater 
which she had all but perfected. My second wife was asphyxiated 
by her wonderful automatic gas hair-curler. My present wife —” 
he did not finish his sentence but removing his hat, gazed at the 
placard pasted in the crown, and then, taking out his handker- 
chief, dusted the derby thoughtfully. 

It was the noon hour, and as we were opposite a café I invited 
him in to lunch. 

“You seem not to have taken your own advice,” I remarked 
over the oysters. 

“No, not yet. But if circumstances are such that I shall ever 
again marry, I assure you I shall act with cumulative wisdom.” 

“For the lady’s sake, let us hope that nothing unpleasant will 
happen,” I said. 

He shook his head as he dipped an oyster into his sauce. “TI 
do not wish to see any harm befall her, but I fear if she contin- 
ues to live in the house that Jill built something unhappy will 
come of it.” 


“The house that Jill built?” 
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He gave me the look of a child that thinks everyone must know 
what it is talking about. 

“Yes, the house that Jill built.” 

“And Jill?” 

“Why, she’s my wife! She built the house herself. That is, 
she invented it and had it built after her own designs. She cer- 
tainly is a genius,” he added, with a faint glow of pride. 

“A woman invent a whole dwelling house!” I exclaimed. 
“T’d like to see it.” 

“ Yes, Jill invented it all herself, and it’s got Patent Applied 
For stamped over the entrance. She is somewhere in the city 
now, starting a company. I saw her on the street, but she was 
too busy to stop. Then my hat blew off and I had to follow.” 

There was a naiveté about the man that disarmed contempt, 
and when he invited me to come out some evening and see the 
house that Jill had built I gladly accepted his invitation. 

I took a Saturday evening for my purpose and found the 
address after a single inquiry of a suburban urchin, who volun- 
teered the information that Mr. Patent Applied For lived at 


the address, as that was the “name” over the door. The house 
stood apart at the end of the street, and while of only a story-and- 
a-half, it was substantially built and architecturally pleasing. 

I found my late acquaintance at home, and he greeted me in an 
enthusiastic yet subdued manner. “Hush!” he whispered. 
“ Jill is in her room thinking, and we mustn’t be noisy!” He 
spoke as if we were boys, or rather as if his wife were a dyna- 
mite cap that would burst with the slightest jar. ‘‘ See,” he said, 
directing my eyes every way at once by a sweeping motion of his 
hands, “’tis a very pretty interior, and one could hardly believe 
that such an artistic place is fire-proof, flood-proof, earthquake- 
proof, lightning-proof, and” — he sunk his voice to a back-stair 


whisper — tax-proof!” 


“ Tax-proof!” I exclaimed. “ You don’t say?” 
“T do! That is, Jill says so, and while she hasn’t explained 
to me just how it is tax-proof, she has promised to do so, and 
? 
when she does I’ll show you. 
It was indeed a rather pretty interior for a house so protected 


against the violences of nature, and my host remained silent while 
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[ admired the tasteful entry-way: Finally, he could contain him- 
self no longer, and exclaimed: “* You must see all over the house. 
It’s small, but it’s a model of comfort, convenience and security ! 
That is,” he added hastily, “see everywhere but in Jill’s room. 
I never was in there!” 

My interest and curiosity were now thoroughly aroused and I 
followed the little man about, delighted with his delight, which 
seemed no longer dashed by any regret at having an inventive 
genius for a wife, and satisfied in my own mind that “ Jill” had 
ability of no common order. 

I found the house to be protected from lightning by a number 
of highly improved telescopic rods; built with a water-tight double 
flooring; arteried with pipes that in case of fire would automati- 
eally fill the building with a fire-extinguishing gas; and the whole 
remarkable structure set upon powerful sleeping-car springs that 
would distribute and make harmless the violent shock of an earth- 
quake or an explosion. 

“You should hear Jill talk!”’ the man exclaimed. “ She’d tell 
you how folks sit in patented chairs at patented tables and read 
patent journals by patented lights, yet are so unenlightened as 
to live in any kind of a house, while, if there is one thing in the 
world important enough to be brought to a state of patentable 
perfection, it is the home. Why, after hearing her talk on the 
subject for just five minutes, a friend of mine said that he felt 
like a primordial man living in a cave.” 

“You should be proud of your wife,” I assured him; “ and 
instead of fearing that something serious will result from her 
inventions, rather feel yourself doubly secure while sheltered 
behind the bright shield of her practical genius.” 

“It’s the tax-proof-cyclone-proof arrangement that worries 
me,” he explained. ‘“‘ She won’t show me how it is worked, and 
I’ve pressed every button I can find and got myself in a world of 
trouble, but I can’t come across that tax-cyclone button. I wonder 
what would happen if I should discover it and press it,” he mused. 

“You might prefer to pay taxes,” I laughed. 

He shook his head in a kind of good-naturedly ill-nature and 
I saw his eyes roam around as in search of some secret button. 
As we passed the third door on the left of the hallway, he paused 
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and whispered, “ That is it! That is Jill’s room! She’s in there 
thinking now, and she never comes out till some bright idea 
comes out with her.” He stooped and applied his eye to the key- 
hole, then suddenly straightened up. “‘ Why, she’s gone out! I 
say, let’s hunt together for that cyclone-tax button.” 

I waved aside the astonishing proposition. ‘“ You go first,” I 
laughed, “and I won’t follow. Your wife’s business may be 
yours, but it’s no part mine.” 

“You're right,” he assented. ‘Something unpleasant might 
happen and then I’d be sorry for having got you into trouble. 
Come, I’ll show you the Patent Applied For over the door, and I 
guess you'll just have time to get the next car back to the city.” 

As I walked down the road in the dusk meditating on the House 
that Jill built and its strange inmates, I suddenly began to doubt 
the reality of Jill. Perhaps the little man was himself the inven- 
tor of the patented house and had fabricated “ Jill” as an adver- 
tising scheme, or else as a kind of silent partner on whom he 
might shift any unpleasant responsibilities. Or, perhaps, too 
close application to his invention had unbalanced him and given 
rise to this queer hallucination. 

Yet the man was as guileless as a boy of ten, with none of the 
cunning of insanity, and, wondering if the patented house might 
not prove a pretty big thing after all, I paused and looked back, 
a little vain of my experience. 

Had I found myself suddenly on the other side of the earth 
[ could not have been more astonished. The House that Jill built 
was gone ! 

A moment later I was running breathlessly back down the 
road. Once I came to a standstill and hesitated mentally. Had 
there been any such place as the house that Jill built? Might I 
not have merely imagined it? Which of our experiences is so 
vivid as not under certain conditions to seem a dream —a fantas- 
tic shadow thrown upon some inner consciousness? But my feet 
seemed to scorn the wild doubt in my brain and resumed their 
race down the road. 

Bringing up directly before the plot of ground where the house 
that Jill built had been standing only a few moments before, I 
found merely a stretch of uncared-for lawn. 
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I stared before me in deepening wonder, then wheeled about, 
morbidly fearful lest the house, like some unpleasant dead thing, 
was hiding at my back. But the house that Jill built was indeed 
gone! A kind of painful humor seized me and I laughed queerly. 
“ He’s pressed the tax-button, I guess!” 

Suddenly I was conscious of voices. They seemed to come 
from nowhere, indistinct at first, but as I listened attentively 
they soon resolved into the sound of a dispute. 

“You did!” “I did not!” ‘“ You did! How dare you dis- 
pute Me!” 

“ But, my love, I did not! I was under the table when I butted 
my head against the button.” 

“What were you doing under the table?” 

“ My love, it would not avail me to lie, and though it would ! 
could not do so gracefully in your presence. I was hunting for 
the tax-cyclone button.” 

“You found it!” 

“Yes, my love!” There was a note of humiliated triumph 


in the familiar voice. But had I known you were in the house, 
I would not have entered your room unbidden.” 

“Stand aside!” 

I had but a moment longer to wonder from whence the voices 
came, then my brain seemed to reel as the center of the lawn 
before me stirred and out of the earth, lighted by a score of inean- 
descent lights and with all its shades open, arose the House that 
Jill built. 

Stealing around to the side of the structure I saw my late 
host standing humbly in the presence of a magnificent red- 
haired woman, fully six feet in stature. 

“The next time, sir, that you let this house into the cyclone 
cellar, I shall shut you in with it till I plant another lawn on 
the roof. Be warned in time!” 

With a fixed mental picture of the dramatic scene, and no 


longer doubting the reality of “ Jill,” I turned and strode away. 
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Why Pay-day Was Late.* 


BY IRVING WILLIAMS. 


| WAS a fool to try it,” the man muttered as 
he dragged himself to his feet, glanced over his 


dripping clothes, and then grimly at the whirl- 


ing torrent from which he had eseaped. 

Suddenly, with nervous fingers, he fumbled 
about his waist. An expression of relief fol- 
lowed the inspection, and he began to walk rapidly down the 
stream, keeping as close as possible to the banks which confined 
the yellow turmoil, and pushing his way through the brush and 
undergrowth with a sturdy disregard for scratches. 

At brief intervals he stepped down to the water’s edge and 
peered out into the tumbling flood. His solicitude, it could be 
seen, was for a small brown object that bobbed bravely along in 
the water, constantly approaching. As the man stopped to look 
he would whistle cheerily, a call evidently intelligible to the 
brown object, which would then bob higher above the water and 


make better progress. 

At a sharp bend in the stream a large stretch of quiet water 
circled slowly just inside the swift current which hugged the 
farther bank. Into this quieter body of water the brown object 
was fortunate enough to struggle, and then good headway was 


made towards the shore. The man stationed himself at the spot 


where the landing would be made, and soon his companion in 
: peril, a strong bay mare, splashed wearily ashore and joined her 
master with a little “ whicker” of recognition and sympathy. 

Wet and mud-stained, the pair made their way through the 
undergrowth until they reached more open ground, when the 
man vaulted into the saddle and a brisk canter brought them to 
the road by which they had been travelling until they reached the 
flood-swollen creek and their overthrow. 


* Copyright, 1907, by The Shortstory Publishing Company. Copyright secured in Great 
Britain. All rights reserved. 
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Accepting the impracticability of continuing his journey, the 
man turned his horse’s head on the back track. The road was a 
lonely mud trail through unfenced woods, such as is common to 
lumber regions in the South. No tracks showed on its rain- 
washed surface but those of his own horse, made a short time 
before on the journey out. 

Although darkness closed in rapidly the horse jogged along 
with the surety of a thorough knowledge of the way. The man 
sat easily in the saddle. Miles had passed without change in the 
nature of the surroundings nor a word of command to the horse 
when, without warning, the animal gave a fierce snort of fright 
and sprang far to the side of the road. The man, almost unseated, 
recovered his balance immediately and without further ado threw 
himself flat against the horse’s neck and dug in the spurs. At a 
bound the steed regained the road and took the course at full 
speed. 

Two riders emerged from the forest into the road. Each ear- 
ried a rifle and as they came into the half-light of the path’s 
clearing one threw his piece to his suoulder, aiming at the fast 
disappearing rider. 

“Don’t shoot, you fool!” growled the other. “ It may be some- 
one else.” 

“What’s the difference?” snapped the man, with his cheek to 
the gunstock, but he lowered the weapon as he spoke. 

After a brief conference they turned their horses to follow 
the single rider at a leisurely pace. 

At a late hour a hatless and bedraggled horseman guided a 
winded mount as quietly as possible through the muddy streets 
of a straggling Arkansas railroad village. There was caution in 
his every movement. When he reached a certain stable door he 
opened it slowly to keep the hinges from complaining. When 
he emerged a few moments later, having cared for his horse, he 
was as regardful of the hinges. He tiptoed as noiselessly as 
heavy, water-soaked boots would permit, across the back porch 
of the house that occupied the same lot with the barn. With the 
same caution he unlocked the door and let himself into the house, 
He passed through the rooms, peering about intently, seemingly 
to make sure that he was the only person under that roof. 
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Completing his careful inspection, he set his lamp on a little 
cupboard washstand in the only bedroom the house afforded and 
began to prepare for bed. 

“Td give a pretty penny to know for-sure what it was Dolly 
shied at. Must have been a hog,” he soliloquized. “If it had 
been any of the Reed gang they’d ’a’ sure shot.” 

But he did not seem quite able to convince himself, for he kept 
returning to his explanation. ‘‘ Couldn’t have been anything but 
a hog,” he told the reflection in the little mirror over the wash- 
stand. “If it had been any of the Reed gang they’d ’a’ known 
it was me, turned back by the flood, and they'd ’a’ sure shot. 

“ Just so nobody knows I was driven back I’m safe enough here 
for the night, but I’d hate to be caught in this corner without a 
gun.” He put his hand mechanically to his hip pocket as he had 
done a hundred times since his escape from the stream; but the 
“oun” was gone beyond all chance of doubt. 

His preparations for bed were brief, consisting of throwing 
off his coat and pulling off his boots, socks and trousers. Setting 
the lamp, with flame turned low, so that the light would not show 
on the window curtains, he turned in without removing his under- 
clothing, though it was still wet. Before retiring, however, he 
again fumbled about his waist with the same nervous anxiety he 
had exhibited on the brink of the flood and readjusted some bulky 
object that showed its outline under his shirt, completely en- 
circling his body. 

He had slept for some time when, his senses alert to every 
suspicious sound, he was wide awake and listening. 

Unmistakably the creak of cautious footsteps could be heard 
in the room below. He listened, tense and staring. His caller 
made slow progress. Certain progress, though, it was, and towards 
the stairway leading to the hall into which his room opened. Fol- 
lowing any unusually insistent complaint on the part of the floor- 
ing, all sound would cease for a minute or more. Then, reassured, 
it would begin again. 

The man, half sitting in the bed, stared wildly before him, but 
without seeing. His whole sense was hearing. Perspiration 
stood beaded on his face and hands. He was filled with fear 
natural to the defenceless and cornered quarry. 
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But waiting was not to be tolerated by a man of his disposition 
to action. He cautiously crawled from the bed and stood looking 
about the dimly lighted room, selecting the most promising 
weapon of defence. There was not much to choose from—a 
light, cane-seated chair, a water pitcher and wash bowl, the wash- 
stand and his boots, besides the lamp. These appeared to be all 
that was available — not very effective against firearms. 

Wait! Besides these there was one more object, but so insig- 
nificant —a small bottle of red ink. This last, however, caught 
his eye and, with almost a trace of amusement in expression, he 
quickly pulled a fat money belt from about his waist beneath 
his shirt, rumpled up the bed clothing and thrust the belt under 
the mattress. 

He next made his way carefully and quietly to the stand and 
secured the ink bottle, on the way noiselessly turning the chair 
on its side and pulling the curtain back as he passed the window, 
exposing the half-open sash. A broken pane of glass luckily 
aded to the general appearance of disarray he plainly desired to 
produce. After placing the wash bowl upturned on the floor, 
taking the pitcher from the stand, disarranging the towel that 
had been spread neatly across it, he took one further satisfied 
glance about the room. 

Carefully then he stretched himself in the middle of the floor, 
opened the bottle of ink and poured some of its crimson contents 
on his breast and throat and across his forehead just below the 
hair. The rest he poured on the floor near his head and neck and 
then tucked the bottle under his shirt where it would not be seen. 
He rumpled his underclothing to make it appear to have been 
pulled aside by the tearing away of the money belt, and finally 
lay with head thrown back and eyes fixed on the ceiling, and 
waited. It was a bold bit of acting. Would it work ? 

He did not have long to wait, for, although he had made his 
preparations as rapidly as possible, consistent with silence, he 
had hardly completed the tableau setting before he heard muffled 
whispers at the door. There was, then, more than one caller. 
They were deciding on the mode of entrance. The door was a 
light one, offering but slight obstruction to a strong man. Though 
aware of this they apparently hesitated before taking so noisy a 
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method. Carefully the knob was turned, but only to confirm what 
they must have expected —that the door was locked. 

Another interval of silence and then, yielding to a quick pres- 
sure from a broad shoulder, the lock snapped with a sharp report 
and a man sprang into the room holding a revolver. He did not 
stop until his feet almost touched the prostrate body on the floor. 
In the dim light he made it out and shrank back to the door with 
an oath. 

“What is it, Al?” came in a whisper from the dark of the 
hall. 

‘** Someone has been here before us,’ was the answer, as another 
man joined him in the doorway. For a moment the two stood 
staring in disappointed rage at the red-splotched object on the 
floor. They took in the signs of struggle and the open window 
through which a murderer and robber might have entered and 
made his escape. 

“ Ain’t that hell?” and the other assented that it was. 

“We've got no business hanging around here, and the quicker 
we cut out the better. The other fellow got the ten thousand, but 
we stand a good chance to get the rope.” 

This was sound reasoning, and a few moments later the callers 
were riding away more hurriedly than they had come. 

And that is how pay-day with Landers’ Milling Company hap- 
pened to be one day late in the month of March, 1903. 
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The Evolution of the Tulip.* 


BY B. R. CARLISLE. 


. | LTHOUGH the sun had still an hour’s work to 
do in Haarlem before its nightly retirement, 
the evening meal had been some time completed 
in the Van Putfenblow household. That would 


be expected by all who knew Mynheer Van 


Puffenblow, for within his family circle the tra- 
ditional early bird was revered as solemnly as was the sacred cat 
with the Egyptian. Being as phlegmatie as his Holland birth and 
breeding required, the tragic joke on the early worm had never 
appealed to him. Therefore it was not surprising that every room 
in his substantial residence was adorned by a Dutch rendition of 
“Early to bed and early to rise, ete.,’’ which, under his instrue- 
tion, had been laboriously wrought by the slow but industrious 
fingers of his only daughter. 

Now, under the tranquilizing spell of his recently enjoyed re 
past, Mynheer was placidly occupied with his after-dinner nico 
tine rites, gazing in the meantime fixedly into space. Gretel, the 
flaxen-haired daughter of the house, sat close by the open window, 
casting frequent although furtive glances into the spy outside. 
Despite the steady click of her needles and her accustomed serenity 
of mien, all was tumult beneath her silken bodice. For Gretel an 
eventful hour was rapidly approaching— that hour which trans 
cends all others in the life of the sentimental maiden — the hour 
of betrothal. 

Ever since his first glimpse of Gretel’s bright blue stockings 
trotting up the street, Wouter Van Zandt had been her openly 
avowed admirer. And it would seem that no condition could be 
happier. Wouter was a sturdy youth,—the possessor of a phy- 
sique whose proportions gave promise of rivaling in time even 


* Copyright, 1907, by The Shortstory Publishing Company. Copyright secure: in Great 
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the bulky Van Puffenblow himself. 
definition for his other charms, and mentally his endowments 


Solidity seemed also the 


were correspondingly weighty. His infatuation for the Van Puf- 
fenblow heiress took the form of a mild persistence rather than 
passionate enthusiasm. Tor, in common with many of his towns- 
men, he had but one enthusiasm— and that was the tulip. 

Bulbously, Wouter was a great success. Under his skilful man- 
agement the few but fertile fields he had inherited blossomed and 
broadened until at last they adjoined the lands of the rich Van 
Puffenblow. As an importer of new varieties he was without a 
competitor and with his business ability and rapidly increasing 
wealth it is not surprising that many a goede vrouw of Haarlem 
heaved a covetously disappointed sigh as the charms of her buxom 
daughters failed to attract him. For Wouter was steadfast, and 
in vain were flaxen strands plaited, voluminous skirts carefully 
adjusted and neatly turned ankles coyly displayed; his small gray 
eyes never wandered from the pretty Gretel and, despite their 
efforts, aspiring damsels reaped naught but indifference. Now 
the weeks of courtship were ended and to Mynheer Van Puffen- 
blow had been tendered the request for his daughter’s plump hand. 

Had Gretel been thoroughly a Van Puffenblow the affair would 
have been quickly and happily concluded. But alas, the breath 
from an alien clime was now ruffling Cupid’s wings and the final 
decision was still pending. Of course a woman was at the bottom 
of it, and this probability had caused Gretel’s papa some bitter 
reflection, as he recalled with disgust that from the maternal side 
a few drops of wild Irish blood had been infused into his usually 
submissive daughter's veins. This inherited taint was doubtless 
responsible for her indifference towards the desirable Wouter. 
The same mischievous spirit of her Irish ancestress had beguiled 
the hitherto obedient maiden into wild dreams of a certain Het 
Wee-Girth. By the aid of true Hibernian artifices this folly had 
been concealed from her phlegmatie sire who, while too indulgent 
to bestow his daughter’s unwilling hand, would never countenance 
an alliance with such a little toy soldier as Lieutenant Wee-Girth 
appeared in his eyes. 

So matters stood this summer’s eve, and while Gretel looked 
longingly in her street mirror, hoping to behold the gay soldier 
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come tripping along, her parent mused upon the unkind fate that 
supplied his lamented wife with an Irish grandmother. 

Presently the face of the mirror was darkened and the needles 
clicked with renewed energy, for, instead of the dashing lieutenant 
strutting up the walk the burly form of Van Zandt was stopping 
at the entrance. 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear, has he come for his answer?” thought the 
girl, and “ Welcome, Mynheer,” exclaimed the father as the door 
opened to admit the young tulip grower. With a short-winded 
snort which closely resembled his host’s breathing habits, Van 
Zandt fairly tumbled into the nearest seat, scarcely glancing in 
Gretel’s direction. 

“ What is it, my boy? What has overtaken you ¢ Have you seen 
the devil ¢”’ anxiously queried the good old patroon. 

“Ah, no devil. Rather has an angel descended upon me,” chok- 
ingly responded the breathless Wouter. ‘ Listen, Mynheer. You 
have known of my new cargo of bulbs from the Orient?” 

“Yes, boy, yes.” By this time Mynheer Van Puffenblow had 
resumed his pipe, which he had unconsciously removed from his 
lips at the agitated entrance of his guest. “A fine hyacinth 
among them, perhaps. Or is it a new species of tulip?” 

“Neither, Mynheer. By mine head I tell you it is neither. 
But see for yourself, Mynheer. Hear first, though, the words of 
the ship’s master. Where this grows, he says, as far as the eyes 
have sight is a vast sea of green. And as beautiful is this green 
as the moss on our own trees and the grass about our houses. Then 
a little later comes the flower. Small and delicate but wonderful. 
Most wonderful, he says. And this bulb without a name, without 
a place, has come to me. For me to name and in my fields to 
grow. Behold it!” 

And diving into an inner pair of breeches he produced, after 
considerable fumbling, a small, brown object which he waved 
almost wildly under the nose of the now deeply interested old 
man. 

“ Ah, my boy, my boy! You will own all Haarlem now,” mur- 
mured Van Puftenblow, as he critically scrutinized the new dis- 
covery. 

“And again behold!” exclaimed the excited Wouter, as, snatch- 
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ing the bulb from the trembling old hands, he carefully removed 
its outer husk. 

What a transformation. The two ponderous Dutchmen fairly 
capered for joy. Instead of the dull, dark skin of the familiar 
specimens of hyacinths, tulips and lilies, a shining silvery coat 
was displayed. 

‘“ Life within death. Ah, ah!” fairly groaned Van Puffenblow 
in his eestasy. “ And what’s this?” he almost shouted, sniffing 
the air. “It is fragrant; even as a bulb. Ah, delectable aroma! 
Is itso? Or am I dreaming?” he demanded. 

The long pipe dropped to the floor, but even its ominous crash 
was unnoted, so intense was the moment. As the perfume of the 
bulb penetrated the nostrils of the elder man, Van Zandt seemed 
ready to explode with joy. 

“You smell it. Yes, even you can smell it.”” He exclaimed rap- 
turously. ‘I so hoped, but hardly dared expect it.” 

“Tia, Wouter! Think what it is if it ean reach me!” gurgled 
the old man, rocking back and forwards in his transports of glee. 
“For years nothing has been strong enough to touch me. Even 
the sweetest lily goes unnoticed. But now this perfume is differ- 
ent. And what a perfume! It thrills me. It exhilarates me. ’Tis 
a tonic. I’m treading the air with a longing for food, and again” 
here his voice broke, he almost sobbed, “ it brings sadness, I could 
weep. My tears flow without my consciousness. Find it a name, 
my boy, and launch it on the world. Your fortune’s secure. You 
may yet live close to the palace at the Hague.” 

« Yes, the name,” hesitatingly replied Van Zandt. “I'll call 
it the Green Gretel.” 

“ Bah, boy. Don’t be a gander. The name of a weak woman is 
no name for such as this. Name it the Wouter if you will. But 
never call as forceful a plant as this the Green Gretel.” 

“ Well, well,” retorted the younger man testily. “The name 
can wait a day or two while we see what happens.” 

At this interesting juncture Gretel arose and quietly left the 
room. She had beheld with absorbing interest the enthusiasm of 
her parent and lover. At the tender suggestion of the Green 
Gretel an unaccustomed thrill shook her being and she found her- 
self thinking, “How he must love me. To be willing to give my 
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poor name to this rare and beautiful plant.’’ She became suddenly 
conscious of an unwonted appreciation of her rotund adorer. For 
once her Holland ancestry ruled her and the Hibernian grand- 
mother was ignored. Unbidden, the thought of wealth and posi- 
tion at the Ilague possessed her. The mental picture was alluring. 
To be a great lady in the most beautiful city of Holland was an 
experience only granted to Fortune’s favorites. Despite her in- 
fatuation for Het Wee-Girth the recollection of his poverty placed 
him for an instant among the impossibilities. Her father would 
never consent, but then Het was so delightfully slim and light- 
footed. His slender waist was the wonder and admiration of all 
her girl friends. ‘* Well, well,’ she sighed, she must dismiss this 
perplexing question or she would lose all the festivities outside. 
So, smoothing her carefully oiled tresses, she hastened to join 
some near-by friends, and together they sought the main streets 
of Haarlem. 

It was the Queen’s birthday, and the majority of Haarlem’s 
citizens were taking part in the annual merry-makings. The side- 
walks were so overcrowded that groups of pedestrians were com- 
pelled to promenade the streets, where they were the victims of 
numerous bands of maskers who frolicked about the city, singing, 
dancing, and playing pranks. The gay scene was brightened by 
light and color. The windows of the well-to-do blazed with a 
prodigal expenditure of candles, and from every housetop floated 
the tri-color of the Netherlands. Music was heard on all sides 
and parties of gay soldiers from the garrison at the Hague romped 
along the streets, their loyalty fimding vent in saluting all un- 
protected women who came in their way. The many restaurants 
of the little town were filled with Haarlemites who testified their 
allegiance to their sovereigns by drinking long and deeply to their 
happiness. And as the cafés grew busier the merry-makers waxed 
gayer, so as the night went on a stranger would have been deeply 
impressed with the good Queen’s popularity. 

tretel and her comrades strolled along in the dignified manner 
befitting the upper classes of the town. Amused as she always 
was by these hilarious demonstrations, the rampant plebeianism 
of it all antagonized her patrmmian sensibilities. Emerging at last 
into the great square, a crowd of laughing, shouting boys and girls 
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attracted their attention. “It’s something we should see,” ex- 
claimed one of her companions, hurrying Gretel towards the centre 
of the fun. ‘Oh, a Markenite!” cried another, as they reached 
the edge of the cirele. 

An Amazon from the Isle of Marken occupied the open space in 
the centre of the group. “With a proud grin on her stupid face 
she clumped about in her great wooden shoes, now curtsying to 
the roaring crowd of spectators, and again executing the few 
clumsy steps which constituted their island dance. And she was 
not alone on this impromptu stage. To Gretel’s startled, horrified 
vision a dear, familiar figure was the partner of this peasant 
woman in her uncouth dance. Lieutenant Wee-Girth, the dapper 
little dandy, skipped and frisked about the huge Markenite, who, 
at regular intervals, seized him by his slender waist and whirled 
him round and round amid shouts of delight from the spectators. 
Het, with his red, perspiring face, his cap over one ear and sword 
dangling from his back, presented such a ludicrous appearance 
that Gretel’s friends added their voices to the screams of laugh- 
ter. But Gretel was silent. Turning quickly away, she begged 
her companions to take her home, she was too tired to stay away 
longer. Trembling with mortification and anger she silently re- 
traced her steps. All her rosy dreams of the gallant, polished 
soldier were dispelled. His beautiful slimness was forgotten and 
he could only be remembered as the drunken, whirling toy of the 
disgusting Markenite. 

How that night passed with Gretel was never known. Whether 
her huge feather pillow was drenched with tears from those blue 
orbs, or quietly pressed in slumber was long a matter of conjecture 
among the young women of Haarlem. But certain it is that during 
those nocturnal hours the long deferred decision was made, and 
before the sun again reached its zenith the heart of Papa Van Puf- 
fenblow was gladdened by his child’s composed acceptance of the 
proffered Van Zandt hand and all that was therein. 

Nuptial preparations were immediately commenced, but the 
alliance was horticulturally too important to be greatly hastened. 
A brilliant advertising scheme occurred to the shrewd Wouter 
and his prospective father-in-law received it approvingly. So, 
until the newly acquired bulb could be foreed to maturity, the 
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marriage was postponed. The moon had waned several times 
when at last the impatient Haarlemites were bidden to the cere- 
mony which was to unite the two finest gardens of the city. As 
guest after guest entered the portals of the familiar edifice, ex- 
pressions of admiration and surprise were heard on all sides. The 
old church was truly transformed. Banked along its walls were 
rows of boxes containing a new and wonderful blossom which 
made the musty atmosphere of the church heavy with a powerful 
and intoxicating aroma. The chancel likewise was filled with the 
strange bloom and, when the bride entered, her bouquet was seen 
to be composed of the same rare exotics, while a single flower was 
pinned to the groom’s coat. 

Never did the old church of Haarlem witness a more impressive 
ceremony and a more deeply impressed assemblage. As the noble 
pair were made one, every man, woman and child in the well-filled 
church gave way to bursts of tears. And so contagious was their 
emotion that a perfect torrent of water gushed from the bride’s 
eyes and falling upon her rich attire hopelessly spotted it. Even 
the radiant Wouter and Mynheer Van Puffenblow melted at the 
display of so much genuine feeling and added their contribution to 
the briny brooklets which purled down the broad main aisle. Such 
a wave of complete and perfect sympathy had never before swept 
over this community, and for this reason alone these nuptials 
should have been emblazoned upon the annals of Haarlem. 

In one. direction at least the event may be said to have been of 
permanent interest. In honor of the occasion the newly imported 
plant received its name. Wouter, the fond Benedict, proudly 
insisted as at their union it was introduced so it should be named. 
Time and the English tongue have changed the initial, and now we 


know it as the onion. 
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Ferguson’s Beat.* 


BY F. B. BENNETT. 


VERY eye in the courtroom was fixed upon 
Richard Ferguson, reporter for the Morning 
Post. The young journalist stood facing the 
judge in silence. 

It was the second time in a single day that 


Ferguson had emerged conspicuously from the 
ranks of his profession. The first occasion was in the morning 
when he scored a “ beat” for his paper on the conviction of an 
accused millionaire, the events of whose sensational trial had 
filled columns of the press for many days. The jury had delib- 
erated for three days and two nights and the defendant’s fate had 
not been decided until the early hours of the morning. 

The verdict was sealed and the envelope containing it had been 
left in the court vault. Yet the judge had read in his morning 
paper, two hours before he appeared in his chambers, the result 
of the jury’s deliberation, the number of ballots taken, and the 
way the jurors stood at each vote. 

So positive had been the announcement in Ferguson’s paper 
that there was no room for belief that he had made a lucky guess. 
His report was so accurate that it made the reading of the real 
verdict a farce. The judge looked sternly at the reporter, whom 
he had known for years. 

“Did you write that article?” asked the court. 

“T did, your honor.” 

“T shall demand a full explanation of you, and perhaps of 
other persons,’ —the judge was severe now—“for there is 
something radically wrong here. I cannot cite you for contempt 
until I know more of the case. Do you object to replying to my 
questions 

“Not in the least,” replied Ferguson, in the best of spirits. 
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Representatives of the other papers had permitted admiration 
to take the place of envy and they crowded closer, in anticipa- 
tion of hearing something interesting. The jury was present, all 
of the court officers were on hand, and even the night janitor had 
come, in response to a hasty summons. 

“What has occurred this morning,” began the judge, slowly, 
“jis an imposition on this tribunal. These twelve gentlemen, 
pledged to secrecy by their oath, the bailiff in charge of the jury, 
and the officers who guarded the jury room are under a pall of 
suspicion. 

“In some manner a representative of the press has obtained 
information from the sacred precincts of the jury room. Some 
person or persons must be guilty of contempt, if not a more serious 
charge. 

“A point arises here which it has been my fortune never to 
have encountered personally before. There are limits to the 
latitude which newspapers can demand. Mr. Ferguson has ex 
pressed his willingness to answer truthfully the questions which 
I shall put to him.” 

The silence was oppressive, and the crowd surged against the 
rail, leaning over to catch every word that was uttered. 

“Mr. Ferguson,” the judge began again, “I know that yon 
did not guess at this verdict ?”’ 

“T did not.” 

“Will you read the marked portion of this newspaper clipping 
and tell us if these are the words you wrote ?”’ 

Ferguson picked up the paper and read: “The first ballon 
was eight for conviction and four for acquittal; the second bal- 
lot was ten for conviction and two for acquittal; the third was 
the same, and at the fourth Juror Stephenson alone held out 
against capital punishment. Not until the fifth ballot did the 
jury agree to send the accused millionaire to the gallows.” 

“Did you write that?” demanded the judge, leaning far over 
the bench until he could look squarely into Ferguson’s face. 

“T did.” 


“When did you learn of these facts?” 


“ About 2:25 this morning. I barely had time to reach the 
office and write it for the last edition of the paper.” 
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“Did any of the jurymen tell you what had transpired in their 
room ¢”’ 

“No, your honor.” 

“Did you contrive to overhear their deliberations and argu- 
ments ¢”’ 

“That would have been impossible through an ante-room and 
three doors. I did not learn it in that way.” 


Did any of the bailiffs give you information ?” 


No, sir.” 
“Did you tamper with the envelope?” 

“1 did not.” 

“Who told you, then?” 

“ No one.” 

The judge was perplexed. He knew that Ferguson told the 
truth, and that he was endeavoring to keep the source of his in- 
formation a secret. Suddenly an inspiration came to him and he 
smiled because he had not thought of it before. 

“Did somebody write you the information?” The court was 
sure that this would bring the desired result. 

‘No one wrote it for me,” replied Ferguson, “ and no human 
being gave me the information.” 

A stir went through the courtroom at this announcement and 
the judge seemed completely baffled. 

“ Would you so state under oath?” 

“Under oath, yes, sir,” echoed Ferguson. ‘“ No one knew 
those details at that hour but the jurymen and myself, and I may 
add that I have not exchanged a word, letter or signal with any 
of these twelve gentlemen.” 

The foreman of the jury was called before the bar. 

“Mr. Tillotson,” said the judge, pointing at Ferguson, “‘ Have 
you seen this man before?” 

“Yes, your honor; during the trial.” 

“Did you speak or communicate with him since the verdict 
was agreed upon or sealed?” 

“T did not, and I ean safely vouch for my colleagues, also.” 

“Well, then, Mr. Ferguson,” said the judge, turning to the 


reporter, “will you kindly explain how you came into possession 
of this information?” 
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plea that I might incriminate myself,” replied Ferguson. “| 
will not do that, but I have a favor to ask. May L put to the 
janitor of the courthouse three questions ¢”’ 

“Certainly,” assented the astonished judge, and he called the 
janitor before him. 

“When did you clean out the jury room?” asked Ferguson. 

“ As soon as the jury left it— about 2 


2:20 this morning,” was 
the response. 


“Where did you empty the waste basket containing the jury’: 
ballot slips?” 
“In the alley, sir. 


” The janitor looked apprehensive, as if 
he feared that he was about to get into trouble. 

“Did you see a man out there?” 

“T did.” 

“What did he look like?” 

“Very much like you, sir.” 


“ That’s all,” replied Ferguson triumphantly. 


“T could refuse to answer on constitutional grounds —on the 
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The Little Brown Bird.* 


BY JESSIE MORELLE. 


"VE done it, Old Woman.” He had come 
through the open door into the dimly-lighted 
room and was beside her, one hand firmly on 
her shoulder before she was aware of his pres- 
ence. 


The tense tone of his voice startled her, and 
instantly she had raised from bending over the sleeping child on 
the bed and looked into the man’s face. Her coal-black eyes looked 
straight into his. Slowly she put her hands on his shoulders. 
“You've killed Joe Benson,” she said. ‘‘ Yes, down by the river,” 
he added. “ I’ve been riding like hell, Old Woman.” 

Her slight figure swayed, her eyes closed and her hands slipped 
from his shoulders as she sank back on the bed. “ You’ve got to 
go. You’ve got to go and leave us, — me and the kids. Oh, John. 
My God, I can’t, I can’t stand it.” 

He sat down beside her and put his arm around her very awk- 
wardly but very firmly. “ Yes, I’ve got to go. They’re after me 
—the whole Lee gang.” 

She sprang to her feet. Her eyes were large. The awfulness 
of the situation was suddenly vivid to her, and the necessity of 
immediate action. 

“Did Jim get the horses in the corral?” he asked, rising from 
the bed. “I want Brownie,—Hanks is played. Have Jim 
‘atch her from the bunch.” 

Immediately she was in the next room, arousing a boy of thir- 
teen years from his sleep. She shook him roughly and spoke close 
into his ear. “Git up and ketch Brownie from the corral. Pap 
wants her. Do you hear?” 

The boy raised, half dazed, and she pulled him from the bed. 
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“ Listen,” and she shook him again. “ Pap’s done killed Joe Ben- 
son and they’re after him. Do you hear?” 

He did hear. He knew what it meant, and in a few seconds the 
overalls were drawn on and he was out of the house. When the 
woman stepped back into the room where she had left her hus- 
band he was not there, but his cartridge-belt, filled with cartridges, 
was on an old bureau which stood in one corner of the room. 

She heard him in the kitchen, and as she started to go there 
he was coming back and asked her to blow out the light. His 
slicker was on one arm and in the hand he held a cotton flour-sack 
in which were a piece of bacon and some biscuits that he had taken 
from a shelf of the kitchen cupboard. He was closing the sack by 
tying a knot in one end. 

It was almost dark in the room now. As he finished tying the 
sack he walked hastily to the bed and kissed the sleeping child, 
then started for the next room, but stopped and went back and 
slowly kissed the child again. His free arm was passed over the 
child, the hand pressed against the bed to support his body as he 
leaned over. After he had kissed the moist lips his head sank 
beside hers for an instant — very close and tender was the touch 

— but he had never felt so far from the child as then, when appar- 
ently so near. 

As he rose from the bed the sound of the horses rushing about 

in the corral told plainly that the boy was having trouble catching 
3rownie. He went out hurriedly, followed by the woman. She 
stopped on the edge of the porch that ran the length of the front of 
the house, while he passed on to the corral. The boy had just 
caught the mare and was leading her out of the corral gate when 
he got there. Brownie was sleek and fat, and tonight seemed to 
have an extra amount of the quick, alert life that usually charac- 
terized her. 

The woman on the porch saw them in the starlight as they came 
towards the house. She went down the two steps of the porch and 
by the time they got to her she had the saddle free from Hanks, 
who stood so wearily, with head almost to the ground. It was but 
the work of a minute for the man and boy to get the saddle and 
bridle on Brownie. 

“Put Hanks into the corral, Jim, and keep him staked out to 
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get up the horses and cows on,” said the man as he deftly folded 
the bag of bread and bacon inside the slicker and tied it behind 
the saddle. The boy stood trembling and big-eyed as he watched, 
silently, his father tie the last knots in the leather strings drawn 
so tightly about the slicker. 

The woman had brought the belt and cartridges from the bureau 
and now held them out to the man. He buckled on the belt, took 
the revolver from the holster on the saddle and put it into the one 
on the cartridge belt. 

rifle, Old Woman!” 

He was plainly getting anxious. He glanced nervously towards 
the east. The moon was rising. As he finished adjusting the rifle 
to the saddle the woman stood beside him. The angles of her slen- 
der form were accentuated by the cheap ealico gown, and one large, 
bony hand was pressed against her hip, while the other hung, a 
tense fist, at her side. The brown, dry skin of her face was 
strangely illuminated, as by the light from her eyes. Not a word 
had passed her lips to the man since her moan of anguish and 
words of despair when he told her what he had done, and she real- 
ized that he must immediately go away —an outlaw. . 

He turned to her as he gathered the bridle and mane of the 
restive mare in his left hand. “ Do the best you ean, Old Woman,” 
he said, “I'll try to win out. If I can’t come back I'll git you 
where lam. I’m not to blame. Joe’d been prancin’ round like an 
Apache Injun in his war paint, cussin’ and sneerin’ out o’ them 
pig eyes 0’ his’n. I stood it till he came swaggerin’ up to me and 
asked in that low-down way where'd I'd hid out the hide of that — 
O steer —. I called him a damned liar. He pulled his gun, but 

-I got there first. Damn him. I wish I hadn’t.” 

As he kissed her, she asked very low, “ Whar’l you lay out?” 
“ Near Bear Spring, on top of the range, if I kin make it,” he an- 
swered, as he grasped the saddle horn with his right hand and 
swung himself into the seat. “I'll be thar,” she said low and 
tensely as he rode away. 

The glow from the rising moon spread farther and farther and 
brighter in the east. She stood where he had left her — her arms 
folded tightly across her breast, looking in the direction in which 
he had disappeared. The boy had come up close to her, and his 
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arm was around her, and his eyes were fixed on the distance. They 
could now see nothing, but the chink of the horse’s shoes against 
the loose stones and the rattle of the stones against each other came 
distinctly to their ears. Presently not the faintest sound could 
be heard. 

They still stood there. They still looked into the silence where 
the man had vanished. Slowly she raised her face and looked into 
the clear sky, warm and beautiful from its depth and brilliant 
stars and flush of light. The tense expression on her face soft- 
ened a little, but she was suddenly startled by the sound of many 
horses coming up the road from the River way. 

“To bed,” she said to the boy and pushed him from her. He 
darted into the house. She seated herself on the edge of the porch, 
her feet on the step beneath, and with her hands in her 
lap she looked, with apparent listlessness, down the road to 
the east. 

It was very bright over there now. There was a line of red fire 
along the horizon. 

She had only comfortably arranged herself when the horsemen 
came up. They rode straight to the house, — straight to her. 

“ Evenin’.” 

“ Evenin’,” she answered. 

“Is John home yet?” asked one of the horsemen. 

“No, [’m waitin’ fer ’im. Hain’t he been with you-all? He 
said he was going to the round-up down by the River. Hain’t 
there been no round-up? When’d he quit you?” and she rose 
questioningly and went down the steps of the porch. 

“Yes, we’ve been roundin’ up, and John was thar, but he quit 
and left.” The man eyed her critically. 

Cordially inviting them to get down and wait for him, she went 
back up the steps and sat down, assuring them that he would surely 
be there soon. 

“We heerd that John had done passed by at the springs down 
below,” said the oldest of the men, a tall, raw-boned, gray-whis- 
kered Texan. 

“ Well, he’d orter be here. You'd better git down. He'll sure 
be here soon.” 

The old man, sitting in lounging attitude on his horse, looked 
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at the frank, upturned face of the woman, on which the moonlight 
played in its soft brightness. 

“Ride round the corral, Johnny, and through it. Maybe he’s 
thar,” the man said, turning to a young boy near him. 

“Oh, if he’s thar, he’ll come on in, fer he’ll see you-all,” she 
said. “‘ What’s the matter that you-all act so?” and she suddenly 
stood by the head of the old man’s horse, grasping the bridle near 
the bit. The old man straightened in his saddle and then stepped 
to the ground. 

“See here,” he said, and put his hand on her shoulder. “ John 
shot Joe Benson down by the River, and we're after him, and 
we’re goin’ to git him, by God. We’re goin’ to search the house. 
Come on, boys. Lem, you stand guard.” He took the woman, 
who looked at him in great surprise, by the arm and led her into 
the house. From her manner and reluctance it might readily be 
inferred that John was concealed there somewhere. 

It was not much to search — the little cottage two rooms in 
the main part, each one opening on the porch by a door and a 
window, and back ef these a shed dining-room and kitchen. There 
were few furnishings and the heavy boots of the men resounded 
over the bare floors. The little girl still slept sweetly in the first 
room. In the second room the boy lay, from appearance, regular 
breathing and closed eyes — asleep. 

The men searched high and low, the woman sitting in a chair 
in the middle of the first room, where the old man had put her so 
they could watch her. Finally they gave up the search and started 
to pass out. 

The woman sprang from her chair and seizing the arm of the 
old man held it with a clinch like a vise. ‘“ Now, by God, it’s 
my turn. John never shot Joe Benson. He didn’t. You’re lyin’. 
Because you got ketched in that brandin’ play and John let out 
on you, you’re layin’ to do him up. I know you.” Her eyes flashed 
and glowed with passion as she stood threateningly before him. 

He looked down at her from his six feet four inches of height 
and a flush spread slowly over his face which caught the full light 
from the moon as he stood in the doorway. “I ain’t lyin’. Stay 
in the house,” and he twisted her hand from his arm. 

They mounted their horses and rode away in the moonlight — 
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rode on up the road that followed along the dry bed of the moun- 
tain stream that ran by the Raymond ranch where they had just 
been searching. 

The woman watched them disappear and then threw herself 
across the foot of the bed at the feet of her child. The boy came 
noiselessly from the other room and lay very close to her, putting 
his arm over her. They lay there some little time silently. 
Finally the boy sobbed aloud and clung convulsively to his mother, 
who turned her eyes that were so wide-open —so big with their 
love and their striving, toward him, and in a moment the mother 
and boy were sobbing in each others’ arms. 

“ They won't hang Pap, Mammy?” 

“No, Bud.” 

“You'll save Pap, Mammy ?”’ 

“Yes, Bud, and you’ll help.” 

“Oh, Mammy, [’ll sure help.” 

It was moonlight in thesmountains. Along the rough, rocky 
trail through the cahon a woman, dressed in man’s apparel, rode 
horseback. She looked a slender boy. 

As the horse, his head free, deftly picked his way over the 
broken, rugged and, in some places, dangerous trail, the rider 
crooned with affecting simplicity, “‘ The Little Brown Bird” —a 
sad little story. It was a story peculiarly associated with her 
hearth-stone and now its monotonous and sometimes weird intona 
tions carried with pathetic clearness through the dim light of the 
deep canon. 

The clear moonlight only now and then found its way down into 
these depths — at some treeless, rocky turn, or where for some 
unevident reason the river bordered on a small, level, grass-cov- 
ered, comparatively treeless plot. Every few moments in her song 
the rider would stop and seemed to listen with painful alertness. 
It was as if she were listening for some sort of an answer. The 
horse travelled on, both seeing and smelling his way. Still “ The 
Little Brown Bird” floated among the trees and rocks, broken 
by intervals of silence, along the wavy. 

She travelled this rugged trail for over an hour. She was ap- 
proaching Bear Springs now —less than a hundred feet from the 
top of the range. As the trail led up along the mountain side, be- 
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cause of the impassable rocky barriers of the caiion below, it fol- 
lowed around an abrupt, perpendicular projection of the moun- 
tain. At the most acute angle of the turn she drew rein, and the 
solitary horse and rider was as a picture framed by the dark, deep 
solitude of the mountains. 

She looked down over the foothills to the valley of the Rio 
Grande. The brilliant southern moonlight brooded there in mysti- 
cal silence. The brown foothills lay massive and heavy in the 
foreground. Beyond, the broad, level plains that cherished with 
affectionate yielding the moods and wanderings of the river, and 
farther, against the horizon, lay sleeping, as they had for ages, a 
soft outline against the sky, the Sacramentos. 

There was no sound except the slight creaking of the leather of 
the saddle as the horse breathed. For more than twenty-four hours 
her heart had held the most torturing, and, necessarily, concealed 
anxiety. The majestic silence enveloped her. She sat her horse 
like a statue, with her hands crossed before her on the saddle, and 
looked out over the scene. Some subtle strength and courage 
seemned to come to her. There was no strife 


just the silence 
that spoke for all eternity woven with the joyous, flooding moon- 
light. 

She looked long into the distance. The usually brown face was 
white now from suffering, and contrasted with the clustering jet: 
black hair that pushed front from under the gray sombrero set 
back on her head, and the large eyes, —lands of mingled mid- 
night and noonday. 

When, at last, she turned to travel on there were tears rolling 
down her cheeks. She went on in softer, less tense mood, and 
when she again took up the chant of “The Little Brown Bird” 
there was an even warmer melody in the notes, and the pathetic 
story seemed to find sympathetic friends in the trees and rocks 
across the way, for they sang the story back to her again in the 
same soft tones and lingeringly spoken words, and it was like a 
friendship to the brave but weary heart. 

She was soon surrounded by trees and rocks and the mountain 
sides again, but she had not gone far when, in the midst of her 
chanting, a faint voice not far above her, called, “ Liz.” Quickly 
as a thought, she answered, “ Yes.” 
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She slipped from the saddle and, passing the reins over the 
horse’s head, threw them over a near-by bush. 

“ Liz,” the call came again. “I’m here,” she answered, and 
in a moment she had climbed to the rocks above. 

“Are you hurt bad?” and she sank beside John as he lay there 
on a great brown boulder, protected from immediate view from the 
trail by bushes and sheltered by the tall pines. 

Her calloused hands pushed back the hair from his forehead. 
“Oh, Liz, a drink,” he said, faintly. 

She soon returned from her horse with a canteen of water. Very 
deftly she held the canteen to his lips. He drank with the eager- 
ness of a thirsty child. It seemed to revive him from his semi- 
stupor. 

“Where you hurt, John?” and as she asked she noticed his 
hand pressed to his side, and, putting her hand on his, she felt 
his shirt wet and saw it was a stain — blood. 

He looked at her in a pitiful, appealing way as she bent over 
him. He tried to move, but was stiff and -weak, and ceased his 
effort, saying, brokenly, “ I’m done for, Liz.” 

“ No, John,” she said, stoutly, ‘“ ’'ve come on Hanks. Ill take 
you home. You’ll be all right.” 

Slowly and painfully she learned from him that the “ gang” 
had found him in the cabin at Bear Springs about midnight the 
night before. He had made a dash to escape, but was shot through 
the leg and side and left for dead. Since then, by the most severe 
exertion he had pulled and rolled himself to where she had found 
him —a half-mile from the cabin. He had kept out of the trail 
for fear of some chance enemy, but had kept near to it. Through 
pain and loss of blood he could go no farther, but was listening 
for her. He had felt sure she would come. 

She brought the blanket from under the saddle and put it under 
his head. She had torn a piece from the old waist she wore as a 
shirt, to bathe his face with, but when she tried to move his hand 
from his side he seemed in such agony that she stopped. 

Gradually she realized that he must be much better than now 
and would she want 


before she could, in any way, get him home 
to if she could? She cast the sickening thought aside and minis- 
tered to him in all possible ways, and most tender was the touch 
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of those large, bony hands. It was such a love that moved them. 

Finally he seemed to sleep, and she lay close beside him, her 
elbow on the edge of the blanket under his head, and her head 
supported by her hand and very close to his. 

He murmured and muttered occasionally, but at a movement of 
her hand over his face he would stop as if soothed. So she kept 
her vigil. 

An owl in a near-by tree asked with childish persistence the old 
question of his race, “‘ Who’s there? who’s there?” and the cries 
and calls of various wild animals sounded through the forest. 

Finally, he opened his eyes, and smiling up into her face said, 
“Sing to me, Liz,” and again the story of “ The Little Brown 
Bird” was told, but the musie was much broken now by the chok- 
ing in her throat — but she must sing, and now he heard this song 
of his hearthstone while in the heart of the Black Range of New 


Mexico ten thousand feet above sea-level — miles away from even 
a ininer’s or ‘hunter’s cabin—dying. But the smile of God was 
surely upon him, for beside him was the woman he loved and who 
loved him. Did the song picture his fireside too vividly to him ? 
Did he feel again the moist warmth of the lips of the little rosy- 
cheeked girl, asleep in her bed at home, against his own? Some 
tears gathered in his eyes and rolled off his face and he turned 
it from her. The full consciousness of his hopeless condition 
seemed to come to him. 

“T’m done for, Liz, it’s all on you now, but Jim’ll help. He’s 
a good boy, and you'll have Annie, Liz,” and after a long pause, 
“Don’t take me down, Liz.” He said it very gently. “ Bury me 
here. You can, Liz, and if thay’s a God Ill be by you always. 
You shan’t be alone. Kiss me, Liz.” 

He turned over to free the arm he was lying on, but sank back 
with a moan and was unconscious. 

Her tender solicitude continued until, a little later, the vigil 
was done. Trained by the experiences of a hard, practical life, 
she answered to the demands of the moment. When she had sat- 
isfied herself that he was dead she rode on up to the cabin and 
found an old pick with one point broken off, and a short-handled 
shovel. She returned with them, and there, near where he had 
died, she dug a shallow grave. She broke some fir branches and 
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covered the bottom of it. When all was ready she went to thi 
body, took off the cartridge belt with the revolver, emptied the 
contents of the trousers’ pockets into her own, untied the hand- 
kerchief from about his throat and hastily, as if shutting out a 
vision, and with an agony that made her breath come in gasps, 
spread it over his face. Then, with feverish anxiety and much 
difficulty, she rolled the saddle blanket around the body and finally 
got it into the grave. She picked up the shovel to cover it with 


earth, but when the sound of the gravel upon the blanket struck her 


ear she dropped the shovel and with a ery of anguish that rang 


through the forest and startled the birds from the tree above, she 
threw herself along the edge of the grave and, reaching down, 
frantically pulled at the blanket to uncover the body. It was not 
easily done, and before she had accomplished it, the urgent neces- 


sity of conditions came clearly to her, and in a frenzied manner 
she took up the shovel again and filled the grave and smoothed it 
_ over with her hands and scattered loose stones over* the top. She 
: put no mark. She would know. It was her grave —bhers and 
: the children’s. 
a ( With a haste born of despair she fastened the empty canteen 
_ to the saddle which rested without a blanket on the horse, hung the 
Gg cartridge-belt with revolver on the horn. She turned the horse’s 
. head down the trail and, swinging herself into the saddle, rode 
* down from the mountains. 
z She did not see the mountains — the moonlight or the trail — 


nothing — just a dull creature of necessity, whose bidding she 


would do henceforth as she walked alone. 
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